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Ann Arbor, Michigan, Public Schools 


Growth 


One must be lifted, another must climb, 
A third is just tall enough 
To see for herself. 


Courtesy U. S. Office of Edu 





All Children Grow 
—But Not Alike 


REGIONAL SUPERVISOR of war nurseries and child care centers took 

along to read on a cross-country bus trip that tragic account of 

child life, They Shall Inherit the Earth. Steeped in the problems 
of caring for our own children under the abnormal conditions existing 
in war production areas she was in receptive mood for the almost incred- 
ible stories of frustrations of childhood abroad. Absorbed in the book she 
lost all realization of immediate time and place. She read on and on, 
transfited in another world—a world of horror, starvation, family sep- 
aration and indecency. 

The bus stopped at the curb of Main Street in a small New England 
town. She looked up from the book, jolted back to her immediate sur- 
roundings. Here were housewives doing their marketing with fat little 
babies in their carriages gurgling and jouncing in vigorous eagerness to 
be going on. Toddlers waddled along, licking ice cream cones, all plump 
and rosy in sun suits. ’ ; 

Could this be the same world, she thought, as that about which she 
had been reading? Could this Main Street be in the same country as 
Water Street down by the munitions plant where she was going to see 
about establishing a center for children of working mothers? 

They shall all inherit the earth. And since the inheritance is large 
we are more than ever conscious of the need for strength in our growing 
children. The legacy does not come in proportionate shares to each nation’s 
children. The world of former distances has grown too small for any 
nation to maintain priorities on rights and responsibilities to the exclusion 
of other nations. What happens to children of the world has ultimate 
relationship to our own on Main Street, Water Street, and the farms. 


HE GROWTH OF PRESENT-DAY CHILDREN all over the world is a 
pf polar se of adults in our time. It has been a source of keen 

disappointment to many that due to wartime prohibitions so little 
could be done for the children in devastated countries during the conflict. 
Courageous people have worked through such agencies as the American 
Red Cross, the Save the Children Fund, and UNRRA. But significant as 
are their contributions they are only a drop in the bucket compared with 
the total needs. We can never do for all the children as we should until 
the shooting stops, no matter how good our intentions, how vigorous our 
efforts or how rich our resources. Let us be mindful that the time of 
release will come so that we may build now the forces necessary for 
embracing every opportunity which it affords. 
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N THE MEANTIME, here are our own children. It is fortunate that 
nature has endowed all children with the potentialities for growth and 
has safeguarded those potentialities by giving children an urge to do r | ( 

those things which will promote growth. In a sense the responsibility for . 
growth is inherent within each individual. But the startling picture of frus- | 
trated children abroad brings to focus the fact that growth will be abnor- 





mal, even malignant if conditions of life force it to be so. And now, in the a a 
United States of America, sad as this war is to us and great as is the price . | 
we are paying for it, we still can give our children the conditions they a 
should have for wholesome, maximum growth.. a Ww 
Yet, there are signs of neglect apparent. There are thousands of school- Tam 
rooms for which no teachers can be found; thousands of teachers are | pla 
being employed who lack adequate qualifications. Teachers are being i gra 
recruited for “war work” or tempted into other employment by better 5 an 
pay than they can get by working with children. And this happens at a | the 
time when family and community life. are strained to the utmost by | fac 
emotional depressions and, by family separations, service curtailments, 4 the 
commodity shortages, industrial pressures made necessary by war. At 5 cat 
the same time extra services set up for children—the war nurseries and Fors 
child care centers—are maintained avowedly for the sake of releasing <a pra 
more woman power for war production rather than for that of providing | ma 
for the growth of children. Measures which would equalize educational | 
opportunities for children in every state, city, hamlet, and farm lie dor- | 
mant in legislative committee without being brought to the floor for vote. 4 7 
UR NATION should be aroused to action so that every child in the land S tou 
has adequate conditions for normal and maximum growth. The j hi 
United States has been forced into a position of leadership in many F a 
world affairs by our favorable geographic position, our wealth, our tech- © tin 
nological ingenuity, and by certain favorable outcomes of our democratic 1 hie 
way of life. But we are not leading in the care of children. Nor shall ® on 
we be able to continue our leadership in world affairs unless now we foster ee 
the natural, wholesome growth of our children, insuring the strength they 8 
will need for maintaining this leadership—Winifred E.. Bain, President of m x; 
Wheelock College, Chairman, Board of Editors, CH1LpHoop EpucarTION. a a 
- 1 
@ F owl 
4 sand 
4 for 
HEN YOU TALK aBouT all the children of the world, you are discussing 2 writ 
world affairs in its most vital form. If you become deeply concerned about _3 aad 
all the children of the world; you will inevitably learn about tariffs, sub- a 
sidies, inflation, the Atlantic Charter, and how treaties are ratified. An under- q of. 
standing of these ideas then becomes a necessary means to an earnestly sought P The 
purpose or goal—Epcar Date in The News Letter. F att 
q Uni 
vers 
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We know much more about human growth 
and development than we make use of in 
planning and carrying out educational pro- 
grams for children. In this article Mr. Olson 
and Mr. Hughes, investigators of growth at 
the University of Michigan, point out seven 
factors that are significant in understanding 
the growth of children and show their impli- 
cations for teachers. In conclusion; the auth- 
ors stress the administrative policies and 
practices that will prevail in a school that 
makes use of the philosophy of growth. 


ciples about human growth and de- 

velopment offers an ever more secure 
foundation for the adoption of philoso- 
phies of growth in the classrooms of the 
nation. On the technical side, generaliza- 
tions are increasing in number and pro- 
ceeding toward greater precision and scope. 
On the practical side, more teachers are 
attaining the fundamental understanding 
that enables them co meet new: problems 
at a high level of professional competence 
and confidence. 


5 ie GROWING BODY OF DATA and prin- 


The literature that definitely attempts 
to bridge the gap between the laboratory 
and the classroom is meager. The resources 
for such a literature are enormous. The 
writers will attempt to present concepts 
and illustrations that to them appear to be 
of peculiar importance in the classroom. 
The illustrations are drawn from research 
at the child development laboratory of the 
University Elementary School at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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By WILLARD C. OLSON 
and BYRON O. HUGHES 


Concepts of Growth 
— Their Significance to Teachers 


While maintaining the importance of 
the point of view of the child as a whole, 
the writers have selected examples of his- 
torical and. immediate concern to teachers. 
This article will stress factors of signifi- 
cance in understanding the growth of in- 
dividuals and the implications of these 
factors for school practices. A series of 
studies made in the laboratory school stress 
the relationships that exist among members 
of classroom groups.’ Both individual and 
group concepts are needed for complete 
understanding. 


Children Differ in Rate 
and Level of Growth 7 


Every classroom teacher is impressed 
with the fact that children are not alike. 
If tests have been administered at any 
given time these impressions have been con- 
firmed in an objective manner. Research 
in child development gives added knowl- 
edge of the nature of the differences and 
how they persist through time. By fol- 
lowing growth in a number of character- 
istics more understanding of total sig- 
nificance is secured than: by studying one 
attribute. | 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate how two boys 
grew through time. Repeated measures 
were made and the original units were 
translated into an age scale as described 
in other publications.” Thus in the figures 





1Bronfenbrenner, Urie. ‘A Cope Frame of Reference 

for Sociometric Part Theory and Technique; 

i, _ Experiment and eden Sociometry, 6:363-97, 
2Oison, Willard Cc. and H 


O. “Growth of 
the Child as a Whole.” Bebavior and 
Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Gompany, 1943. 
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1 2 
Figure 1. Growth of a boy at a high level. (B1) 


height in inches has become height age 
(H.A.); weight in pounds, weight age 
(W.A.); number of permanent teeth 
erupted, dental age (D.A.) ; extent of ossi- 
fication of hand and wrist bones, carpal 
age (Ca.A.); and strength of grip in kilo- 
grams, grip age (G.A.). In the conven- 
tional manner success in intelligence tests 
is described by mental age (M.A.), and 
achievement in reading by reading age 
(R.A.). 

The figures are constructed by plotting 
growth ages for a particular attribute above 
the chronological age at which it was ob- 
tained and by connecting the points. Thus 
the record for the boy in Figure 1 (B1) 
starts at about 36 months of age in the 
nursery school while the record for the boy 
in Figure 2 (B28) starts in the kindergar- 
ten at about 60 months of age. These 
boys were selected because they represent 
the extremes in organismic age of 28 boys 
being given intensive and systematic study. 
Organismic age is a coined name for the 
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1 
Figure 2. Growth of a boy at a low level. (B28) 1 


average of all available growth ages at a — 
point in time. A straight diagonal line has — 
been drawn through the intersection of — 
the scales for chronological and growth | 
ages as a convenient reference point for 
average growth—12 months of growth for — 
12 months of living. 

It will be observed that most of the © 
curves for B1 remain above the line of © 
average development throughout the pe- By. 
riod while those of B28 remain below the @j,.. 
line. The various attributes of growth | 
tend to cluster together and there is some — 
continuity throughout the years. The #.. 
numbers on the base line indicate that 
Child B1 had pubic hair at 108 months 
which was pigmented at 120 months. Pubic — 
hair has not yet appeared in Child B28 _ 
at 150 months. The differences between | 
Child B1 and B28 are deep seated. The 
first menstruation for the mother of Bi 
occurred at 11 years of age while that: 
for the mother of B28 was at 15. Bl & 
weighed 9 pounds at birth’ while B28 Bi... 2 
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weighed 41 pounds. B1 was breast-fed 5 
Fmonths and B28 not at all. Bi had his 
frst tooth at 6 months and B28 had a 
- at 12 months. B1 reverses the trend 
delaying talking until 20 months while 
B28 talked at 15 months. 
| Detailed case records are available for 
these boys showing interesting differences 
health, behavior and personality. The 
pable fact of persistent individual 
erences in growth as illustrated by Bl 
i B28 must be taken into account in 
plementing a program based upon the 
Wphilosophy of growth. Policies and prac- 
Wiices that take differences into account will 


¢ elaborated elsewhere. 


WGrowth Has Some Unity 
WWhen Viewed as a Whole 





Since growth as expressed in a child 
Wisa result of the action of the environment 
pn the potential that originally existed in a 


4 Biingle cell, it is not surprising that some 
S “Wiendency toward unity continues to exist 
f through the years of growth. The research 
h @Biterature has demonstrated this tendency 


f Bm a number of ways. The most common 
f Brethod is to calculate coefficients of corre- 

Bhtion between the various attributes of 
© Berowth. Such research rather regularly re- 


f ‘Bports positive intercorrelations. In a few 
*- “Bxtributes and in some samples of chil- 
¢ “Biren, the values may drop very close to 
h Bro. An accidental negative correlation 
\€ “Bmay at times appear. The trend of the 


@ridence, however, supports the conclusion 
Wit some tendency toward unification in 
ns mudhbood. 
& The writers currently are investigating 
her approach to the problem in which 
rious aspects of growth are viewed sim- 
“By as interchangeable samples of total 
1 4 , finding one expression in one indi- 
at “Bidual and another in another. The essen- 
$1 al conclusion is the same, i.e., that the 
8 Arious attributes in an individual tend to 
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cluster about a center of gravity of growth 
of that individual and that the freedom to 
vary is restricted. The detailed support 
has been worked out, but the manuscript 
has not been printed. The thought can be 
illustrated by Figures 1 and 2 by pointing 
out that any measure collected for Bl 
tends to cluster with the others and that 
the same is true for B28. The finding is 
important for education in that achieve- 
ment in school, illustrated by reading in 
the diagrams, tends to be an expression 
of total growth. Consideration of the 
whole child thus becomes more vital and 
expectancies for a given child are modified 
accordingly. 


Children Differ in the Pattern 
of Growth 


Children vary in the growth curves that 
they present both in changes with time 
and in the arrangement of various aspects 
within the pattern. Thus in Figures 1 and 
2, the children differ not only in the gen- 
eral level at which they are growing, but 
also in detail. In Figure 1 reading age is 
finally at the top of the pattern while in 
Figure 2 reading age is near the middle. 

Figure 3 gives a more dramatic illus- 
tration of variations in pattern and the 
significance of these variations for educa- 


.tion. The attributes of growth for this 


girl are somewhat more scattered than for 
most children. The physical assets are par- 
ticularly high with height, weight, carpal 
development and strength above the line 
of average growth and with intellectual 
factors such as mental age and reading age 
several years below. If attention is focused 
on the mental age and reading, it would 
appear that this child has borderline intelli- 
gence. No observer is likely to reach this 
conclusion if the behavior as a whole is 
viewed. This child in the elementary pe- 
riod was one of the best baseball players 
and runners in the room, could sing well, 
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Figure 3. Pattern of growth for a socially compe- 


tent, mentally retarded girl. 


and had artistic talents beyond the aver- 
age. As she went on into high school she 
did well in these areas. Her organismic 
age is not markedly retarded and a meas- 
ure of social age, not shown in the figure, 
is slightly above the average. She is very 
good at taking care of young children. 
She does not do well at abstract intellectual 
tasks. “Capitalize on strength” is an essen- 
tial aspect of the philosophy and practice 
of a growth point of view in a classroom. 
It would be a sad mistake to stress com- 
petitive and comparative methods for a 
child growing as in Figure 3. 


Growth With Time Is a 
Highly Individual Matter 


Differences ,in the level of various at- 


tributes of growth have been stressed in 


connection with Figure 3. The changes 
that occur in children with time are also 
important in a consideration of patterns. 
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When the results of tests secured at a py 
ticular time are made available with 
the growth point of view, serious mista 
of interpretation may be made. For ¢ 
ample, in the examination of 56 individ 
growth curves in reading, the writers c 
not find a single child with a growth 
of the shape that would be described 
the average values or norms. 

Figure 4 traces the growth in abili 
read in 28 boys. The designation B1 4 
B28 is for the purpose of identification 
refers to the ranking of the boys in o 
ismic age when they were 9 years of 
ological age. Figure § tells the same 
for 28 girls. The lines are so inte 
as to be indistinguishable in detail. i 
ever, problems of level and direction § a 
come apparent. The total group of gi 
presents a more compact picture than te 
boys and it is obvious that the girls mom 
delayed in’ reading tend to start upwang 
between 9 and 10 years. The boys wi 
are delayed, however, may remain at | 
levels even to 10 or 11 years of age. 
is not an accident that boys supply a da 
proportionate number of cases for reading 4¢ 
clinics. | 

A quantitative analysis of some of i 
reasons for the differences in the 
curves of individual children is being 
sued. One of the writers has iota : 
ported in some detail on the different 
between G7 and G24 called A and B 
Figure 6.* Although intelligence quot : 
have fluctuated slightly year by year, t 
average for each over the period is 1 
Detailed study explains some of the reas 
why their pattern of growth in 
has been so different. Child A had 
earlier maturing mother (menarche at: 
14) and is maturing early herself. 
B had a later maturing mother (mena 
at age 17) and is maturing later than e 














3Olson, Willard C. “The Meaning of Growth.” 
in Child Growth in an Eva of Conflict. Fifteenth Yeu 
of the M.E.A. Department of Elementary School 
Lansing: Michigan Education Association, 1944. 
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Figure 4. Growth in reading age for 28 boys who were ranked according to orguvlemle age 
(B1 to B28) at chronological age 108 months. 


When total organism is taken into ac- _butes pare elsewhere, Child A is ac- 
count, including all of the various attri- tually an older organism, age for age, than 
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Figure §. Growth in reading age for 28 girls who were ranked according to organismic age 7 ; f 
(G1 to G28) at chronological age 108 months. @ ‘tom 


Child B. Child B rejected reading experi- and sought them avidly during the period§ 4. 41, 
ences violently during the period of plateau of spurt. According to the growth philowg i, , 
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Figure 6. Contrasted patterns of growth in reading 


_ in two girls of equal mental ability but unequal 
| total maturity. 


(Reproduced by permission of the 
Michigan Education Association.)’* 


ophy and data it would be quite incorrect 


- to call child B a case of “reading disability” 
"in spite of the retardation before age 9 and 


the discrepancy between reading and men- 


i} tal age. 


i] Membership in a Given Family 


Is Influential in Determining 


) the Pattern of Growth 


In the previous discussion the writers 


| have noted that the reasons for differences 
in the growth of children are deep seated. 


1 The nature of some of these differences has 
_ been indicated in discussing the two girls 


| of approximately the same intelligence who 
presented such diverse pattens of growth 
in reading. The writers have recently pre- 


pared the growth records in reading for 


4 46 pairs of children where each pair comes 
® from a given family. It becomes evident 
@ at once that a very important factor in 


ilo 


"the shape of a reading curve is membership 


in a family. 
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Pairs of curves illustrating high, inter- 
mediate and low achievement are presented 
in Figure 7. The chronological age of the 
children is on the base line and the growth 
in reading along the vertical axis. A and 
A’ are brothers born 25 months apart. 
B, B’ and B” are three brothers born at 
intervals of 27 and 25 months, and C and 
C’ are brothers born at an interval of 36 
months. By the longitudinal method it is 


‘possible to compare them as if they were 


twins advancing together. The rate and 
level of advancement in reading for A and 
A’ and C and C’ are, of course, strikingly 
similar. B and B’ cling rather closely. At 
10 years of age B” drops several years be- 
low in reading as compared to his older 
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Figure 7. The growth curves for children from the 
same family show a resemblance. Compare A with 
A’; B, B’ and B”, and C with C’. 
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brothers and converges toward them near 
the close of the record. 

These curves are particularly provocative 
to the person who may have been inclined 
to feel that level and rate of progress in 
reading were primarily a matter of instruc- 
tion. It is true that these children would 
not read at all in a culture which did not 
provide the experience. The examination 
of the whole body of the material, how- 
ever, makes it apparent that cases of ex- 
treme delay such as C and C’ cannot be 
understood simply by assuming that in- 
struction is at fault. While reading has 
been used for illustrative purposes other as- 
pects of growth behave in similar manner. 

It should be pointed out that the 7 boys 
in Figure 7 encountered substantially the 
same school environment but their reac- 
tions in reading have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the fact that they came from 
a given family with all that that implies 
for differences in heredity and nurture. 
Teachers should not expect the same 
effects from the same instruction or from 
the best possible adaptation of instruction 
to the individual. The folly of a common 
expectancy on the part of teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or parent is obvious since 
achievement is only partially under the 
control of the educational process. 


Growth Has Stability and Continuity 
and Makes Its Demands for Nurture 


If the reader will reexamine Figures 1 
and 2 he will be impressed by the general 
picture of stability of the level of growth 
with time. Although detailed items in each 
pattern of growth show periods of plateau 
and spurt there appears to be some unify- 
ing factor in rate of energy available for 
growth which keeps the individual on his 
course. 

It is interesting to study the curve of 
growth when organismic age is taken as 
the best single expression available to us 
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of the average growth for an individual 
One hundred eleven curves were plotted 
and arranged in order of magnitude 
organismic age as of chronological age 8 
Children numbered 1 (Boy), 23 (Girl), 
42 (Boy), 90 (Girl), and 111 (Boy) 
given in Figure 8 for illustrative pur 

It is probable that the age unit metho 
and the use of averages make the curvy, 
unusually straight and smooth. The fae 
remains that the individual differences in 
total growth are highly predictable ang 
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about the achievement of the child in the® ( 
years that follow the ages that have 
plotted. The data also suggests some bale ® dire 
ancing mechanism which releases ener. 

for the production of growth in an orderly 
fashion. Growth itself is a demanding 
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Figure 8. Regularity of growth in organismic ag cpg‘ 
for illustrative children ranking 1, 42, 23, 67, # 

? Ins: 

and 111 in a sample of 111 ranked at 96 months 6 

chronological age. {7 
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2 process impelling the individual to seek 


nurture to supply it. A slowing down in 


Fy growth alters attitudes and feelings.‘ In a 


free environment in school, level of growth 
makes for differences in the number and 
difficulty of books consumed.” Schools tra- 
ditionally have emphasized the stimulat- 
ing conditions and the learning process. 
Growth studies are giving a better under- 
standing of the learner. 


Children Viewed as Wholes Are More 
Alike Than Children Viewed as Parts 


Curriculum materials and _ teaching 
methods once took an extreme swing in the 


F direction of adaptation to individual dif- 


ferences in some one attribute of interest 
in schools. At the height of the enthusi- 
asm many methods were proposed for the 
sectioning of classes, for classification ac- 
cording to special abilities, and for adjust- 
ment through promotion and retardation. 
For the most part the attempts were dis- 
appointing in that individuals with similar 
characteristics seemed to make the same 
progress regardless of the administrative 
plans. This is not surprising to the student 
of growth. 

Individual differences among children 
are most impressive when one segment of 
total growth is viewed. For example, if 
we calculate the average deviation for 


| reading age for the group of 56 children 


described elsewhere we find that it. varies 
with age but averages 18 months. If we 
calculate the same measure for organismic 


| age we find it to be only 8.5 months. 
| Thus as we move toward the objective of 


total growth in the elementary period we 
may emphasize those things in which chil- 
dren are alike as well as those things in 
which children differ more widely. 





4Mechem, Elizabeth. ‘‘Affectivity and Growth in Children.” 
Child Development, 14:91-115, 1943. ; 

5Olson, Willard C. and Davis, Sarita 1. “The Adaptation 
of Instruction in Reading to the Growth of Children.” 
Educational Method, 20:71-79, 1941. 
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Some Implications of Growth Studies’ 
for Teachers : 


“Seeking” behavior. Differences in 
growth among children of the same age 
make for differences in reaction to the en- 
vironment that is supplied. ‘The child is 
not a passive recipient of stimulation. He 
reaches out for it according to the maturity 
of his total and partial growth and the en- 
ergy at his disposal. He reacts selectively 
to thé surroundings that are supplied and 
creates his own world of experience within 
them. He tends to reject the experiences for 
which he is not ready. Teachers may make 
full use of “seeking” behavior by provid- 
ing a school environment in which chil- 
dren may, find suitable experiences of a 
wide variety in kind and difficulty. No 
narrowly conceived curriculum of fixéd 
content can attain this goal. 

Seeking behavior also underlies a prin- 
ciple of method—children should partici- 
pate in the determination of their curricu- 
lum experiences both individually and in 
groups. The planning period, continuous 
interaction, or observation of behavior thus 
give the teacher her safest guide as to the 
experiences for which the group as a whole 
is ready and the way each individual may 
be expected to relate himself to them. 
These techniques on the part of the teacher 
also give the children experience in coop- 
erative planning. Growth does not occur 
in a vacuum and seeking behavior and en- 
vironmental stimulation are interactive 
processes. The problem is one of relative 
emphasis. . 

Pacing, forcing, and delaying. hen 
the teacher insures an environment ade- 
quate to the needs of all-the children and 
adjusts his expectancy for each child ac- 
cording to thggevgl and pattern of growth 
the technique may be called “pacing.” 
This simply means that the teacher meets 
the “seeking” level by an expectancy and 
experience in close harmony with it. The 
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child’s aspirations and performance are not 
in conflict with the expectancies of the 
teacher. 


A segment of the general and teaching 

population continues to have large confi- 
dence in specific instructional techniques 
and experiences as a means of achieving a 
high level of performance in a child. This 
confidence was supported originally by lab- 
oratory studies of learning. According to 
this idea a clever teacher with a clever 
method, excellent material, and time and 
persistence can produce achievement in a 
child beyond that which he would attain 
by seeking and pacing. Thus someone 
might attempt to justify the early intro- 
duction of school subjects on the basis of 
this point of view. This is sometimes called 
‘Sforcing” in the sense that there is an at- 
tempt to push up the level of the growth 
curve. The writers admit that the total 
evidence is still inadequate but they are 
skeptical whether a forcing method pro- 
duces anything more than a temporary 
effect of very limited size. 


Their study of the effects of special in- 
struction, feeding, and the administration 
of special growth substances supports the 
idea that deprived children show some re- 
sponsiveness to special treatment, that 
well-nurtured children do not, and that 
the special effects do not materially upset 
individual differences or persist for a very 
long period of time. They prefer “pacing” 
to “forcing” theory. 

It has been advocated that schools should 
make a deliberate attempt to delay expe- 
riences. The experiments rather regularly 
demonstrate that the gains that subse- 
quently follow when the experience is 
introduced will be very rapid and that 
there will be no permanent impairment of 
the objective desired. The more systematic 
studies of delayed experience in reading, 
stair-climbing, and language, as well as 
more informal studies of delay in arithme- 
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tic suggest that this will be true. 
writers are more inclined to stress “see! 
ing” and “pacing.” If this results ig 
delay, delay there ‘should be. If on the 
other hand, some rapidly growing children 


seek reading and number experiences wi 
an early age in nursery school and kinder. ¥ ben 
garten, there seems no good reason to ex- be p 
clude them. Growth, after all, occurs in | tend 
a context supplied by the total environ. } 


ment. = 

Administrative implications. What ad- | beca 
ministrative policies and practices affect- J is nc 
ing children and parents should prevail i in - ure 
a school that has accepted the data, prin. # It 
ciples, and philosophy of growth? A few scho 
may be suggested for illustrative purposes, more 
The strong tendency for achievement in) than 
school to reflect total growth and family J of p! 
patterns calls into question the policy of | of ai 
competitive and comparative marks and § or th 
formal report cards. Elementary schools ra- | type 
pidly have been giving up such techniques } evid« 
as ineffective and incompatible with mod- # 

ern knowledge. Formal marking practices } Sym. 
persist as a cultural survival where com- 
















munities lag in in-service and parent edu- § Re 
cation or where conservative and reaction- — ing \ 
ary groups have attained dominance. The § toom 
investment in time necessitated by the @ and | 
newer techniques of conferencing and mu- § these 
tual education brings returns in the long | make 
run. At times administrators have hoped 4 teach 
that schools and teachers could be appraised | Gr 
by measuring the growth of the children, | may 
The idea sounds logical but there is nothing § must 
in the growth studies that gives much reas- § to ac 


surance that such a measure can be 
and properly interpreted. 1 
Classification and promotion seobleal _ 
are of continual interest for administrative J 
policy.° Growth in achievement, just as } 
in height and weight, appears to be inde- 7 
pendent of how children are grouped. It’ 
is obvious that a thoroughgoing growth 





*Olson, Willard C. ‘‘The Parents Request an 
tion." Childhood Education, 18:24-28, 1941. 
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| philosophy finds the criteria for placement 
in the growth of the individual and his 
in | social relations rather than in arbitrary 
grade standards. The growth philosophy 
and data justify much experimentation 
with the nature of the groups that are to 
be maintained and how individuals should 
be placed in them. The growth philosophy 
tends to bring children through the ele- 
mentary grades without failure. If reclas- 
sification is necessary after individual study 
because of extreme immaturity, retention 
t- | is not thought of or acted upon as a fail- 
in | ure on the part of the child. 
n- |  =(It is probably fair to say that secondary 
® schools, on the whole, have been relatively 
® more committed to the selective philosophy 
than the elementary schools. The struggle 
7 of philosophies sometimes creates problems 





# or the ninth grade level, depending on the 
} type of school organization. There is 
evidence for reapproachment. 


| Summary 


cas ie Ree Hee 


| Research in child development is provid- 
7 ing working generalizations for the class- 
room teacher. Children differ in their rate 
and level of growth and the acceptance. of 
these differences permits policies which 
4 make schools happier places for parents, 
q teachers, and children. 

- Growth tends to be unified. Schools 
) may properly take the view that they 
| must be concerned with the whole child 
| to accomplish even intellectual objectives. 
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(Doubleday, Doran). 
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7 of articulation at the séventh grade level | 


@ 


The total competence of children is made 
up by different details of pattern. Build- 
ing on these differences within the indi- 
vidual is an important aspect of curriculum 
planning, method, and guidance. 

Growth is an individual matter and must | 
be appraised from the point of view of | 
the nature of the individual. There can 
be no common expectancy for achievement 
when it is conditioned by sex differences, 
the total maturity of the child, and the 
family from which he comes. 

It is reassuring that growth has stability 
and is not easily deflected by the efforts 
of others to alter it. The stability of 
growth has great survival value for the 
race and the individual. 

Children as they present themselves in.’ 
schools have more things in common when 
viewed broadly than when single attributes 
are studied in detail. Similarities as well 
as individual differences deserve attention 
in classrooms. 

The imperative demands of the organism | 
for growth cause children to seek from the 
environmental supply of nurture and this 
behavior offers teachers an important clue 
to the provision of environmental expe- 
riences and the use of effective techniques. 

Where the data, generalizations, and 
philosophy of growth have become the 
common property of the professional staff 
and patrons, classroom practices and ad- 
ministrative policies in the treatment of 
individuals and groups tend to be less 
rigid, competitive, and frustrating, and 
more flexible, social, and satisfying. 


HIS. THEN IS THE TORRENTIAL FORCE that comes unbidden out of the myste- 
yg recesses of personality and fashions things out of wood, color, fabric, _ 

clay, and words; the thing that dances, sings, leads a dozen dramatic incarna-~ 
tions; the thing that drives a small child into profound research or sets him digging 
into a difficulty with the energy of a dog in a woodchuck hole; whose ways are 
sure and whose outcome is beauty—HuGHEs MEARNS. 


From Creative Power 
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By EDWIN W. BROO 


Planning for Growth 


Some of the important considerations neces- 
sary in planning a school program that makes 
optimum growth of children possible are 
described and analyzed by Mr. Broome, su- 
perintendent of schools, Montgomery County, 
Rockville, Maryland. Perbaps the sentence 
which summarizes best Mr. Broome’s philos- 
opby of education is this one quoted from 
page 70: “Only the things really experienced 
by children or teachers, only the things that 
make a difference to the individual, only the 
things that are accepted as necessary to living 
and to which the individual gives himself 
wholebeartedly can be considered learning 
Situations and can result in real education.” 


HE WORLD IS WAR TORN. Living is 
oe decdes The successes and satis- 

factions from a selfish achievement 
are not enough. The self-centered indi- 
vidual cannot be too much countenanced 
after what follows a Dunkirk or a Pearl 
Harbor. The tide of joy in fulfillment 
through something beyond self, as in group 
action and in group responsibility, is surg- 
ing up anew. Smugness, self-importance, 
competitive selfish success and similar de- 
vices seem pale in comparison with the 
newer patterns of world order which look 
toward total social common good. Gigan- 


tic group endeavor opens up the fullest 


satisfaction to each individual who par- 
ticipates. 

What does this mean to schools? What 
does this mean to a fuller democracy? 
What does this mean in terms of growth? 
What is life now? Can the school be 
indifferent to the present? Can leaders in 
education be content with a program of 
assignment, testing and promotion, and 
with a pattern of performances which is 
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outside of and not concerned with th 
problems in these crucial days of living 
What can stir the imagination more 
than: the dramatic world now? What can 
be more loaded with new responsibilitie 
for the schools than the total peace year 
to follow? Such a peace must be dynami¢ 
not static, and surely it is the only altgrna- 
tive to the loss of all the human spirit bol r 
in promise. The very words—growth, de 
mocracy, cooperative responsibility: 
not merely pleasant-sounding terms, Th 
are the essence of human progress dr. na. 
tized in a unified world. They niust’t 
interpreted in the school by the childre 


the teachers, the supervisors, and the supe | 
If leaders do not accept is : 


intendent. 


challenge they are not meeting their full? 


obligations to the children of our times. 


The schools face a reality as crucial asa } 4; 


Pearl Harbor. How are they adjusting to 


it? Are there acts going on in the schog ; 
that correspond in exact quality but ina 
different degree to a World Charter for 2 


a Children’s Peace? Do the techniques 


developed by children through their con- 


tacts with teachers express a fuller demo 4 
racy or do they express a fuller dictator-§ 


ship? Do class attainments reflect the 
mistrust, suspicion, and purges characters 
istic of outworn human relationships 1 
do they stress sharing and self-direction by 
which free people live? 

Education is of life and for life. 
must live as the conditions are now or We 
may perish. Living in the present and 
looking toward the future must be 7 
spirit of the schools. 

Children are in the unfinished busines = 
of growing. The need for growth and 
the conditions favorable to it are the com 
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'eern of the school. The school is in the 
| business of providing conditions for the 
[optimum growth of children of all ages. 
Children will grow in some way anyhow. 
“@ In the degree to which the school is able 
“# to provide optimum conditions favorable 
4% to growth, it serves a child rather than 
‘imposes an adult performance on an imma- 
ture person. 

_ It is necessary to have more planning 
‘of school programs if more growth oppor- 
“Biunities are to be provided for children. 
"@ Simple imitation of adult acts assigned to 
Wchildren does not sufficiently take into ac- 
“@ count the growth needs of children. Chil- 
" @ dren are complete at each stage. Growing 
Wis a process of maturing through stages. 


=“BSpecific Nature of Growth in Children 
m% «In planning for growth it is helpful to 
® recall that any growth changes made in a 
: n are determined by the nature of the 
@ individual and his relation to his environ- 
Fment. Anh understanding of each indi- 
7 vidual and of the conditions specific to 
7 him is necessary when planning for his 
| growth. 
1 A child deals with other children and 
4 the things about him in his own way. For 
fy instance, he has a specific feeling toward 
®® the children with whom he shares his toys, 
Hy pets and games. He has the problem of 
"@ learning how to share and at the same time 
@ how to keep possession of his own things. 
@ This inter-personal relationship is the ave- 
nue through which he builds his own way 
of looking upon himself, of knowing what 
he feels, of finding out how he gets com- 
ifort, and solves problems that arise because 
his discomforts. In large measure all 
is living is influencing in a precise way 
selfhood that is growing in the child. 
[ The optimum condition for growth here 
® challenges the fullest understanding of how 
Sy children “get into the red” and how they 
@} attempt to meet uncomfortable conditions. 
I% Too little attention has been given to the 
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problems children have and their ways of 
solving them. How they meet their prob- 
lems indicates how growth is taking place. 
Caring for bodily needs, acquiring habits 
of eating, developing relations with other 
children, and seeing that school work is 
of some consequence (or that it has none) 
are illustrations of specific things that be- 
come problems to children. Such things 
as withdrawing in the face of difficulty, 
making believe in order to get rid of a 
situation, and causing undue disturbances 
are some of the ways children attempt to 
solve their problems—ways of great sig- 
nificance to those who would guide their 
development. 


Instead of telling children that they 
should read more or that they should work 
harder, specific activities may be planned 
directly with them. In helping them in 
an actual situation with a specific piece of 
work, change takes place in their ways of 
solving problems. For example, the teacher 
and children plan a vegetable garden. This 
activity gives an opportunity to make 
specific and concrete such things as: (1) 
how to plan a big activity; (2) how to 
delegate action to groups; (3) how to set 
up standards for work to be done; (4) 
how to evaluate work in terms of stand- 
ards set up; (5) how to make the skills 
of arithmetic, reading, writing and speak- 
ing integral parts of the program; (6) 
how to select and emphasize understand- 
ings to be developed; (7) how to secure 
a variety of resources for a large activity; 
(8) how to help individuals with special 
needs take a significant part in the 
program; (9) how to make the arts— 
music, literature, crafts and dramatiza- 
tions—a way of interpreting the activity; 
and (10) how to share the activity with 
the community. 


Other examples of specific helps are: 
Instead of telling a child to improve his 
pronunciation he is given specific help, 
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through practice exercises, on what he 
needs to improve his pronunciation. He 
may need help in seeing word endings, 
in seeing how to place the accent, in prac- 
ticing vowel sounds. 

Children are not left with such general 
statements as, “You are not doing your 
work,” or “Your standards are too low.” 
Attention is called: to an exact shortage 
such as an inconsistent slant in writing, a 
lack of exactness in statements, too little 
detail given in a discussion, the wrong use 
of a word, confusion of one idea with 
another. In each case specific plans are 
made for improvement—the plans formu- 
lated by teacher and children or by teacher, 
children and supervisor together. 

Instead of telling children the discipline 
in the room is poor, the teacher helps them 
and herself to see that the unsatisfactory 
behavior is due to such things as: pencils 
and other necessary working materials are 
not at hand; books are not available; there 
is not enough cooperation in making 
plans to know what they are to to do, so 
they do not accept the work as their own; 
activities extraneous to the problem at 
hand are being engaged in; there have been 
autocratic commands from the teacher to 
the children to do something they do not 
know how to do. 

Discipline is made up of many specific 
elements which must be identified and a 
program of procedures must be set up 
cooperatively with those who are to carry 
them out. Plans must be made for re- 
vamping programs following evaluation of 
procedures under way. Teachers, children, 
principals and supervisors must work to- 
gether in setting up the program which 
they are responsible for carrying out. 

Instead of felling children that they 
should be more interested in problems 
faced outside of school, help is given on 
specific aspects of the problems. They are 
helped to gain insight into such things as: 
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what chores they have to do after schog 
what and how much reading matter gp 
available at home; what recreational posi, | 
bilities there are in the community; hows 
teachers, pupils and parents together mays 
set up specific things for children to do ay 
home; how they can best do their work: 
the things children should do under gu 
ance at home; the specific things that 
should be left to the school for guidaneg | 

In all problems dealing with the hom 
and the school the people involved in : q 
execution of the program should und t 4 
stand it and help to formulate it. 4 

Instead of expecting children to follow 
a course of study, regardless of the proby 
lems they have, the teacher helps them toy 4 f 
select problems which are most appropriate} m 
for each child; emphasize those aspects of ‘ 
the program which meet individual prob: dit 





lems, interest or progress; arrange _ 
wit 
more detailed treatment of needed skillkf 
: . net 
and techniques; fit present problems into} a 
the framework of the course of study. Th 
Education is more and more concerneds 
with the growth of the teachers and off cp 
( 


the children. Subject matter, environ 
ment, resources, data and the like are not d 


the ends in themselves but the means Eve 
to promote the growth of the individualg firs 
can 


All agencies concerned with the growth off 
the individual must plan together and work} of 
together to insure the greatest growth i 


the selfhood of each individual. car 
It is fairly difficult to see how mal 
growth conditions can be provided i eer 
school programs are all made in advange ‘chil 
so that the ground to be covered, th Un 
procedures to be used, the sequence to by ES! 
followed, the achievements to be me sch 
the means to be employed are all prescrik | ron 
The very act of growing has come aboug 8° 
partly through the planning itself. It i of 4 
not possible to learn to plan without plat fini 
ning. To learn to cooperate means i edu: 
practice cooperation. Qualities are not fir 8° 
OC’ 
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learned and then practiced. The attempt 
to use them, however incomplete for the 
moment, is the very essence of the method 
to learn them. The attempt on the part 
of the immature learner to practice plan- 
ning, cooperation, sharing responsibility, 
and setting up ways of evaluating achieve- 
ment is the way to learn and grow. Chil- 
dren learning to walk fall down countless 
times a day. They are not making a 
mistake; they are learning to walk. It is 
the attempt to do things that makes the 
growth in them possible. Adults may 
think attempts are wrong when not per- 
fectly done; the child thinks trying is the 
way to learn. 

Thus it becomes essential that the work 
of the children be established in a coop- 
erative manner, the environmental con- 
ditions be interpreted in a cooperative 
manner, the resources available to work 


-with be discovered in a cooperative man- 


ner, and the road ahead in the program 
be formulated in a cooperative manner. 
This means improving standards. 


Characteristics of Growth 


All living is in some stage of growth. 
Everyone expects children to grow. At 


first, beginners cannot read. Later they - 


can. Doing number work, talking in front 
of a group, participating in a discussion, 
writing stories, learning how to use and 
care for materials and school property, and 
making wise choices of food in the cafe- 
teria are some homely examples of things 


‘children learn to do better as they grow. 


Unquestionably, growing is the main busi- 
ness of living. But for many years the 
school program was made up of grown-up 
conditions rather than of provision for 
growing up. Thus the finished program 
of adults was made the program for un- 
finished children. Now the emphasis in 
education is on providing opportunities for 
growth. 
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However, growth is no longer thought 
of as being confined to children only. All 
persons grow at all stages. Thus teachers, 
too, are persons who grow and who need 
to grow. As conditions change through 
new technical processes, through research 
and improved procedures, conditions of 
living change. The same needs are served. 


As science comes into use in human af- 
fairs, living improves. Thus it is that 
inter-personal relations look for ways of 
making better use of the same resources 
and for a tolerance that sees possibilities 
rather than a pattern and model that 
passes judgment or rates action but does 
not improve it. It is at this point in inter- 
personal relations that science is supplant- 
ing dogma. Growth, then, on the part 
of those who work with children is as 
essential as any other growth in conditions 
affecting children. The greatest influence 
on the growth of the children is the growth 
of the adult who works with them. Some 
of the changes indicating the growth of 
teachers might be as follows: 

Stimulating a child to purpose for himself 
rather than exacting a performance from him. 

Directing influences that permit a class to 
organize its own daily schedule in contrast to 
the teacher copying one out of a book. 

Helping children to become responsible for 
getting materials needed in contrast to the 
teacher providing them apart from the pupils’ 
knowledge. 

Adjusting behavior problems by taking into 
account all factors and by using the help of 
parents and other teachers rather than meting 
out punishment for the offense. 

Having a pleasant classroom atmosphere re- 
sulting from poise, voice quality, insight and 
the understanding of the techniques of good 
procedure rather than having an unpleasant 
atmosphere because of unorganized and random 
activity, tenseness, lack of sympathy, and hu- 
miliating treatment of children. 

Participating in making a program rather 
than accepting one dictated from authority. 

Having neat and attractive arrangement of 
supplies, pictures, materials and the like in con- 
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trast to having untidy, unorganized and de- 
pressing conditions. 

Seeing the program for children as a whole— 
a continuous development through the entire 
school from the kindergarten through the high 
school—rather than seeing the content for only 
one grade. 

Being enthusiastic rather than phlegmatic 
about the work of the whole school, community 
interests, and changes in educational practices. 

Seeing a new situation as challenging rather 
than as forbidding. 

Understanding how to share interests and 
practices and not being self-centered and un- 
communicative. 

Having an enthusiasm and interest for what 
is ahead rather: than having a tendency to hold 
on to what is finished. 

Making a program for children based on 
their acts of present living rather than making 
problems about past living that is no longer 
too important. 


The characteristics which have been re- 
ferred to as strengths in teacher growth 
are parts of all growths, not qualities exist- 
ing independently. Such characteristics of 
growth are discusséd in professional litera- 
ture under the heading of personality of 
teacher, curriculum making, subject mat- 
ter, community relations and school plant. 


Teachers on the whole are professionally 
minded and are desirous of becoming better 
teachers. It is the spirit of growth that 
is important. 

Children grow as their physical charac- 
teristics change. The growth here is not 
only in the amount; it is also in structural 
differences. The coordination that was 
once not present comes more into existence 
as the physical growth matures. Clumsi- 
ness characterizes some physical stages. In- 
ability to do refined things is characteristic 
of the early stages where the bigger mus- 
cles only have the power to operate easily. 

It is noticed that behavior character- 
istics are expressive of the less mature in 
contrast to the more mature. In some 
children there may be evidences of growth 
as indicated by the following table: 
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On THE PLAYGROUND 


Less Mature 


Must be told what to 
do 


Plays alone 


No purpose in play 

Gives up easily 

Does not play; watches 
others 


Cries if thwarted 
“*Tattles” about others 


Afraid to use play ap- 
paratus 


Will not wait turn 
Will not share 


Will not respect 
“rules” 


Interferes with others; 
pulls, hits, pushes 


Plays to win or show 


off 





More Mature 


Selects things to do 4 


Plays happily with | 
others 


Participates in organ 


ized games 


Will follow 


Uses apparatus with | 
regard for own and 


others’ safety 
Waits turns 


Shares willingly 


Obeys rules of games; : 


expects others to 


Is considerate of. | 


smaller childen 


Plays for the fun of © 


the game 


suggedl | 
tions of others for | 
group’s satisfaction # 


It is evident that children go through | 
maturity stages in their growth. When ~ 
they enter school in the primary and kin- 
dergarten groups they are just about at | 
the end of a period that may be thought — 
Direct sense expe- 
riencing has been relied on throughout this — 
period. The individual has seen himself — 
and is just about to change from seeing | 


of as a selfish one. 


himself to being more sociable and ready 
for a wider use of symbols. After this ” 


individual period there is a sort of a pla- | 


teau period in which members of the 
same group hold together. It is a clannish — 


period. The social and emerging person- | 
ality is not yet ready for too wide an — 
That will come in the adoles- — 
cent stage where opposites attract each © 


expansion. 


other. Further on, maturity leads to the 


adult stage which is characterized as the 


social or maybe the heterogeneous stage. 
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Here the merits of the matter at hand 
outweigh the over-pull of the immature 
stages which have been lived through. If 
the individual does not mature through the 
selfish period (roughly ending about six 
to six and a half years of age), the clan- 
nish period (roughly ending around twelve 
to thirteen years of age), and the expan- 
sion period (roughly ending around seven- 
teen to eighteen years of age) there is a 
tendency for behavior to show the motif 
that characterized the lower stage through 
which the personality did not emerge. 


Techniques for Promoting Growth and 
Their Implications for School Planning 


The techniques which are used in influ- 
encing other people and in promoting 
growth are of supreme importance. The 
way these techniques are used will deter- 
mine what is accomplished. 

Techniques have changed. They prob- 
ably have changed less in the way of in- 
fluencing other people than in the control 
of mechanical processes. The techniques 
for social control are less advanced than 
the techniques for the control of mechani- 
cal processes. The schools are faced with 
a new challenge of promoting democratic 
techniques in place of authoritative tech- 
niques as instruments of social control. 

In thinking of the growth of children 
one thinks of the relation of growth to the 
data with which one works. The very 
opposite is true in thinking of objects to 
be judged, rated, approved or disapproved. 
Rating is for objects, not for human be- 
ings. Growth is for human beings, not 
for objects. In thinking of techniques one 
thinks of three simple ideas: (1) growth 
is personal in the child, (2) all that 
influences a person is part of his growth, 
(3) all who help, use techniques that pro- 
mote growth. 

Changes taking place in techniques can 
be illustrated in the following questions: 
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Does the influence of one person on another 
“put him in his place” or release new power? 

Does the influence “get even with” or open 
up a new resource? : 

Does embarrassment or 
growth? 

Does working from the other person’s point 
of view encourage taking all factors into ac- 
count more fully? 

Is it more helpful to tell a person what to 
do or to guide him to discover it with satisfac- 
tion to himself? 

Do the purpose and outlook of the person 
being worked with influence what is being 


faith promote 


said or done to help him? 


Are specific suggestions for improvement 
more helpful than pointing out the weaknesses 
of a program? 

Can growth changes take place if resentment 
accompanies the efforts to help? 

If standards are to be upheld should they 
interpret possibilities at their best in the situa- 
tion being dealt with or should they occur as 
extraneous to the conditions and therefore as 
isolated acceptances? 

If growth is in degree, is the element of time 
included as one technique? 

Is it important that new invigoration in 
physical energy, in material resources, in faith 
in self and in social recognition be built first 
before other growth changes can occur? 

Should not resources be evaluated in terms of 
what they can do, and not in terms of where 
they come from? 

If growth is to be expected, is it vital that 
the processes must lead to attainment of some- 
thing that is significant to the individual? 

To what degree is it necessary to recognize 
that growth cannot be expected if no conse- 
quences are involved for the learner? 

Does the technique of temporarily leaving a 
child alone sometimes become more important 
than the feeling that “I must do something 
for him”? 

Do the procedures used tend to build toler- 
ance, faith and a belief in self and the equality 
of human worth or do they cause conflict, false 
pride, and empty sentiment? 

Is specific detailed help a necessary tech- 
niqué in bringing about growth? 

Does the relationship indicate cooperation to- 
ward a common end, mutual respect and confi- 
dence, or mistrust, suspicion, strategy and the 
exacting of a performance beyond the reach? 
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Is the procedure characterized by democratic 
practices in harmonizing difficulties, in building 
understanding, in displacing tension and in 
using all resources, or by an autocratic use of 
threats and penalties. 


In the present way of influencing people 
the teacher and all that she herself can do 
are being promoted. The whole of the 
teacher is recognized as being present in 
her teaching. All of the qualities, charac- 
teristics, beliefs, and gifts that make up 
what the teacher is, lie underneath what 
her teaching is. To really influence another 
person is to make him live more fully. 
Teaching is more than just living; it is 
future living. Influencing is more than 
just one performance; it is all perform- 
ances combined. 


Physical, Mental and Social 
Conditions for Growth 


Many persons are seeing growth as a 
living, vital process taking place in an 
individual when the conditions for pro- 
moting it are present. The farmer recog- 
nizes this and plans for it when he ploughs, 


harrows, fertilizes or rests his soil and ar-. 


ranges conditions that will bring about 
the growth he desires. Arranging condi- 
tions that will bring about growth changes 
in people is more and more recognized as 
a necessary factor in planning an educa- 
tional program. 

Some people in education have in mind 
that growth has taken place when prod- 
ucts, results, attainments or performances 
_are objectively present. These perform- 
ances are the desired ends they are seeking 
and may be made to come about through 
imitation, copying, ‘acting, memorizing, 
repeating, following directions and the 
like. Many of these performances take 
root and permeate the behavior of the 
individual at a later time. A great many 
such acts are fleeting. They serve only the 
immediate ends set ‘up outside the indi- 
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vidual and have no real influence on his 
subsequent acts of living. 

Only the things really experienced b 
children or teachers, only the things 


make a difference to the individual, on | } 
the things that are accepted as necessary 


to living and to which the individual gives” 


himself wholeheartedly can be considered % 


real learning situations and can result in 


real education. 

A genuine change is taking place i 
education in the way of dealing with chil. 
dren and in’ the way of planning for” 
conditions that will bring about desired | 
growth. ‘The way buildings are planned, © 


the size of sites and the character of them J 
become part of the program of education # 
that looks upon such materials as means # 
The color } 
tones in a classroom, the work spaces pro- J 
vided, and the kinds of furniture used 
influence what is taking place in the child, © 
The opportunity for children to have a | 
part in planning and using the physical ¥ 
environment has a profound influence on ¥ 
If children have a part in 
controlling the light in the room, in seeing — 
how artistic influences may be provided in } 
the arrangement of a room, in having” 


for the growth of children. 


their growth. 


something to do with the way fresh air 


and temperature are provided and con- 
trolled, there will be a more likely chance 
that they will grow in respect to these | 
The growth taking” 


conditions of hygiene. 
place in the child is influenced not ~_. 
by what he studies but by what he lives 
and how he lives and how he has control ¥ 
over his living conditions. 
one thing and education another. 


empty performances for which there is not 


corresponding growth. Some ways of de- 


veloping growth are seen in: 


Helping a teacher by working with her all 
the children on the actual problem they are 
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Growth is not | 
If the | 
whole school is administering to the growth | 


of the child there will be fewer and fewer 












- § dealing with at the time, by illustrating in a 

4 detailed and specific way a principle necessary 
# to her professional growth. For example, the 
@ teacher, without any planning with the chil- 
dren, sets them to reading about some problem 
' in social studies. That a problem is best solved 
by getting the children to set up some activity 
in which they are interested could be demon- 
strated. A discussion with the children would 
bring out an interest in some such activity as 
| making a series of charts to be used in their 
* talks at the next P.T.A. meeting. With the 
® activity in mind they must immediately begin 


« & to plan what they are to do and how they 
F shall proceed. The same reading that was 
“F assigned by the teacher is now selected by the 
red § children because it becomes necessary to their 
ed, | plans. The principle of starting with an activ- 
em 7 ity is thus dealt with by children, teachers and 
«| supervisors working together. 
10a _ Using planning periods in which children 
ams = and teachers are working together to develop 
lor | such techniques as: (a) how to get information 
ro- | through observing, (b) how to use an index, 
sed | (¢) how to collect and mount specimens, (d) 


ild 7 how to use reference books, (e) how to use 
page references, (f) how to get firsthand infor- 

mation. 
| they are to do the task under way, growth is 
on § taking place. Instead of just going through 
jn | the act of performing a task by copying some- 
one else’s notes, getting parents to look up 


in . ¥ ° 

| bs } information for them, repeating what someone 
; else has said, and the like, they are learning a 
in§ } fundamental process as well as obtaining infor- 


aif # mation. When teachers and children are work- 





on- § ing together on how they are to do something, 
nce | there is little chance of the pupil not making 
ese | Srowth since the task is real to him. He sees 
: what he is doing and knows why he is doing it. 
ing Planning work with children is in contrast 
nly | with telling children what to do. For example, 
ves @ the nurse is coming to the school. Her visit 
‘rol § provides an excellent learning situation if 
not | Planning is done with the children. The proce- 
the | dures to be followed and the reasons for them 
tha 2 °° developed with the children that they 

4 have meaning. They prepare a place for the 
wet § nurse to work and discuss how they can pro- 
not § gram their day to make her time most valuable.' 
de- | They collect materials necessary for her work 

| ‘Editor's Note—How children may be prepared for and 

3 Participate in planning for_the doctor's visit is described by 
and § Eva Knox Evans in The Doctor Is Coming, a booklet pub- 


® lished by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 
are Chicago, Illinois. 
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While working with children on how. 


to go on. They plan how they can carry on 
after her visit so that what she does will be 
effective, relating her work to the health pro- » 
gram of the school. 

Introducing the children to the idea of more 
esthetic and sanitary procedures for the cafe- 
teria periods. Through discussion and use of 
their own firsthand experience they can see why 
their entrance to the cafeteria must be in some 
organized way, why talking must necessarily be 
in a low voice, how to eat, how to visit with 
only “near neighbors,” how to leave their eat- 
ing place in a sanitary condition, and so on. 

Opening up the whole of a year’s program 
so the children can see how the work they will 
be doing is related to it. There is no way-to 
purpose, plan and evaluate the specific thing 
under way unless it can be seen as a part of 
the whole program. Many times an isolated 
poem or story is introduced to the children 
with no reference to any part of the literature 
program. However, if time is spent in dis- 
cussing an overview of literature as a whole, 
some organization can be made of the different 
types the pupils may meet during the year. 
With the teacher they can set up a tentative 
plan for the year’s work in literature—the 
reading, the library periods, the reports, the 
dramatizations. They can decide upon the 
areas with which they wish to become better 
acquainted, such as poetry, stories, plays. They 
can work out a program which will make litera- 
ture give meaning and background to other 
areas in the year’s program. This opening up 
of the whole program and seeing the parts as 
related to it give richness and meaning to the 
children. 

Growth power develops in the learner— 
child or teacher—when the conditions. 
bringing it about are made genuine to 
him. Out of such learnings emerge tech- 
niques expressed in these statements: 

Performances are not right or wrong in them- 
selves but are genuine and sincere to the 
growth which supports them. 

We analyze and interpret performances to 
see if they have expressed all their possibilities 
and indicate all the growth that has taken 
place. We do not judge them as simply good 
or bad. 

We do not attempt to assign performances 
so much as we arrange conditions which will 
make it possible for growth to take place in 
the learner. 
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Performances are analyzed to understand the 
need. Conditions and specific factors facing 
the individual are arranged so as to promote 
desirable growth changes in the individual. _ 

Specific growth is being recognized as an 
outgrowth of specific acts of the learner and 
as changing in degree as the growth in the self 
improves. 

Judging, rating, rewarding and the like have 
been replaced by interpreting conditions in 
order to realize all possibilities present. Eval- 
uation is used to discover what new elements 
should be added to make conditions richer for 
learning. 

Comparisons and analyses are used to deter- 
mine whether or not progress has taken place 
in specific ways, if certain difficulties have been 
eliminated, if a next stage of development is 
now ready for specific planning. 

Redirection is an outgrowth of evaluation 
and is planned to include such things as: 
newer possibilities, fuller use of resources, 


higher standards, and the like. 


Looking Forward 


In the profession of education there is 
hope for the future. World conditions 
make this true. These conditions must be 
recognized and dealt with. There seems 
to be a reasonable expectation that the efh- 
ciency of the schools can be improved 
through (1) more use of democratic prac- 
tices, (2) more acceptance of responsibility 
by all who share in the program, and (3) 
more emphasis on growth of the individual 
rather than on the products assigned to 
be performed. In a forward look, one 
might well expect more practice in the 
following areas: 


Pupils will share in planning the program of 
the school for the day, for a week, or for the 
year, in content and skill subjects as well as 
in such activities as the control of erosion on 
the school grounds. 

Pupils and teachers together will set up cri- 
teria for judging the worth of problems for 
study in terms of the pupils’ present needs and 
interests, such as checking on the waste of food 
in the cafeteria. 

All who work in school will plan together 
ways of attacking problems, the kinds of re- 
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sources to be used, ways of evaluating 
comes, and ways of helping each other. 


Teachers, parents and administrators will be 
concerned more with the growth of the chil} 
dren than with the means which promote they 
growth. They will see the means—subject mat§ 
ter and activities—to be of worth to the degre 


Pe: 


in which they promote desirable qualities f ; 


the individual and for the common good. 
example, the study of French will be accept 


as a way to understand and to be able to work) 


with a people who have traditions, resources, 
temperament, background, and a political 
tem different from our own. 

School administration will be a group respon- 
sibility. For example, pupils, teachers and 


parents will participate in planning schoolrooms§ 


to be built. 
Teachers of each building will share p 


tices in such things as combining classes fory 


planning work, arranging for teachers with sp 
cial interests to work in several groups, havi 


faculty discussions of school problems, arrang- 
ing for teachers with special skills to demon-) 


strate procedures for all, seeing that experienced 


teachers assume responsibility for new teachers, 


and so on. 


Leadership will help the teacher by working 
with the pupils and by sharing in the activities 
under way rather than by discussing and judg-§ 


ing what is being done. For example, the super- 


visor will work with pupils to see what individ 


ual number combinations need further mastery 


rather than tell the teacher her pupils need 


more drill. 


More attempts will be made to establish 
standards within the possibilities of the partic-' 


ular situation. Isolated standards set up as gen- 


erally good would not be considered fitting 
criteria for complete evaluation. Thus the chil- 


dren: would be helped to set up their own 


criteria for evaluating a particular writing) 


project in terms of their past experience, j 


terms of the purposes of the present projec . 


and at the time the project was in process. 


Professional interpretation of problems and § 
procedures will be used more frequently than 


authority as a means to launch and carry out 
a program. Thus, teachers will plan workshops 


where they will prepare course of study bulle-# 


tins which they are to use. 


The community will be more intimately con- } 
nected with all that the school attempts to do. § 


Parents, pupils and community representatives 
will serve on all school committees. 
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The individual will get satisfaction from par- 
ticipation in a common enterprise rather than 
from personal competition and gain. The col- 
lection of paper will be a total school project 
rather than rooms and individual pupils com- 
peting for honors. 

Responsibility for the instruction of all will 
be shared by all who instruct. Materials and 
resources will be shared by all groups and each 
group will become aware of the school program 
as a whole, thus making it possible for children 
to move along in the total program without 
being “failed” in spots. 

Education is fast becoming recognized 
as living. It may hopefully be thought that 
in the future the schools will have more 
concern for the problems which actually 
face the individual and his community 
groups. This does not mean unplanned, 
undesigned, or chance day-by-day - pro- 
grams. Education that assumes its rightful 
place in living must be organized, efficient 
and necessary to the learner. A few im- 
portant changes may be looked forward to: 


The schools will exert a greater influence in 
the community by working with real problems 
such as recreation, health, housing, conserva- 
tion, employment, food and city planning. 

There will be a broader understanding of the 
schools’ responsibility for building a pattern 
of living acceptable in the peace which follows 
the war. Artificial boundaries will be obliter- 
ated through the study of global geography 
and the resources in other lands. 

There will be more sharing with the public 
of all phases of the program in the school. 
School buildings and grounds will be used for 
community planning and recreation. 

There will be more continuous planning, re- 
directing and changing of procedures in the 
schools to meet changing needs, and less di- 
rected, planned and finished assignments. For 
example, attention to the health of children 
at school also will demand attention to the 
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community health program, with constant - 
cooperative planning and change to bring 
about improved health for all. . 

The scHools will make a continuous attempt 
to keep abreast of the dynamic living of the 
times. This may mean changing the content of 
such subjects as science, social studies and 
health, as well as the skill emphases in mathe- 
matics, geography, science and reading. 

There will be a further acceptance of the 
idea that there is no absolute attainment in 
the school which everyone must reach. The 
means of the school will be used in a flexible 
way to bring about the best possible growth 
for each child with success as he is able to 
attain it. This will mean better grouping and 
course selection in relation to the problems 
faced by the pupil as he lives. 

Democratic processes will be relied upon to 
a greater degree in administering the school 
and in selecting and carrying out the program. 
When this happens children will discover the 
techniques of selecting a leader through prac- 
tice in selecting leaders. 


That education will change is a certain- 
ty. It is too late now to conform to old 
accepted practices, to deal’ with past liv- 
ing, and to polish traditional patterns when 
present living is moving along so rapidly. 
The schools can see conditions as they are: 
and can help the pupils to deal more in- 
telligently with these conditions. They can 
give opportunity for all to share in what 
is being done. They can give more em- 
phasis to democratic processes. They can 
attach more importance to the growth and . 
worth of the individual. They can accept 
the unique qualities of persons as. valuable 
and sacred. If the schools proceed in this 
way, attainments may be looked forward 


to hopefully, even though the exact nature 
of change cannot be predicted. 


ULERS MAY SAY that only the free men ought to be educated, but we believe 
R that only educated men are free.—Epictetus’ Discourses. Quoted from 


Education for ¢ Free Society. 
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Miss Gabbard, senior specialist in extended 
school services, U. S. Office of Education, de- 
scribes the activities of several child care 
centers, points out the contributions to child 
development and the need for leadership and 
planning in improving the extended school 
program. She concludes with a statement of 
the implications of this program for the reg- 
ular school program and its potential influ- 
ence in improving all educational opportu- 
nities for all children. 


ANY SCHOOLS in critical war areas 
M are operating extended school pro- 

grams for children of working 
mothers. Those who have responsibility 
for these centers have been working dur- 
ing the past two years to develop programs 
which would be attractive and good for 
children. Though there have been many 
problems which were difficult to solve, 
reports show that programs are going for- 
ward now on the basis of past experience 
and further experimentation. 

There has come to be a growing concern 
“on the part of both working mothers and 
communities for good care and guidance of 
their children. Eyes have turned to the 
facilities and services which the schools 
could offer in meeting this wartime emer- 
gency. Thus has come the demand for 
expansion of the program of the schools— 
downward to meet the needs of younger 
children, outward to meet needs of chil- 
dren who lacked supervision before and 
after school hours and during the summer. 

At first the extended school programs 
for children of preschool age were more 
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What Will We See 
In Extended School Centers? 





By HAZEL F. GABBARD § 
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widely developed than those for children § op. 
of school age. Many communities did not J jive 
recognize the need for the services for § yj, 
older children, nor did their parents. Some gym 
centers for older children often failed to a 
offer a program sufficiently flexible and~ , ‘eatd 
broad to hold the interests of the school- | of n 
age groups. These programs for school-age nen: 
children which supplemented and en-— i. p 
riched the child’s day as well as furthered F opi14 
his individual growth and development ” | see t 
drew better attendance. The children § j,, ¢p 
themselves publicized the service by pass- ” well 
ing on to their playmates word of the good | ¢,, , 


times they had at the center. . In 













Staff members who are working in the able 
centers express their belief that the pro- ¥ ¢.., 
gram is growing. They are eager for news § oy, 
as to how other centers function so chaell ® from 
they may have further ideas as to how to F crate. 
meet best the special problems the war B cente 
brings to children. What are extended _ of th 
school programs like and what are they J iti 
doing for children? : ing i 

If we look in on a center as early as 6 Meerd 
or 6:30 in the morning we shall see the” | which 
first children arriving. The morning health | Faliees, 
inspection is the first step. Then the chil- | P hves 
dren usually rest on their cots. Sometimes - S etom: 
they are sleepy and drop off for a i teen 
before breakfast is served. The older an - decor: 
younger children are separated in their” In 


respective groups. Breakfast comes at 7: 308 
or 8 a.M. It can be unhurried now that 
mother is off to work. Some of the hie 
dren help in setting the tables and in serv- J 
ing. They converse in family fashion and™ 
talk of their plans for the day. A well- 
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D balanced day is planned for the children 

4 of all ages, emphasizing all the require- 
4 ments for growth and development physi- 
“4 cally, mentally, socially, and emotionally. 


W bat Goes On 


In a center for school-age children we 
find a wide variation in the activities. On 
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“MF the playground the children enjoy the ac- 
ot} tive equipment. Several are teetering and 
Of } swinging; over there a group on the jungle- 
né F gym scrambles over the rungs like a troupe 
tO F of agile acrobats. The daily use of the 
id 4 outdoor equipment gives them the feeling 
I- 4 of mastery and confidence in their move- 
8 ments. Farther away there is a ball game 
n= in progress. The leader is watching the 
ed 4 children on the equipment and helps to 
nt] see that the activities go along smoothly. 
on 


7 In this city the school play areas have been 
S-" well equipped. (We wish this could be said 
dF for all school playgrounds. ) 

In the building several rooms are avail- 
able for the children’s activities. We stop 
first in one where a group of boys are 
§ sawing and hammering, making furniture 
at} from orange crates for their room. Orange 
to] crates are scarce but the grocer serving the 





In the corner is a rack of clothing for 
4 dressing up. High heeled shoes perch on 
aE top of a box. “Dressing-up” is a favorite 
"] activity in the center. On the blackboard 
7 is a reminder, “We park our high heeled 
# shoes at the door when we leave this room. 
Hl | Safety first!” The children lose themselves 


af ¥ center saves them for these children. Some 
ed F of the furniture for the children’s living 
©Y § room is finished and several girls are paint- 

} ing it in gay colors. On the wall bulletin 
6 T board there are pictures of house interiors 
he | which the children have cut from maga- 
th } zines. They are getting ideas from the pic- 
il tures for decorating and equipping their 
$F rooms. The teacher says there has been 
4P' 7 keen interest in talking about the room 
nd | decorations and in making things for it. 
oid 
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in their imaginative world as they don these 
outmoded adult garments. 

In another room the children are using 
tin cans, crepe paper and paint to make 
sewing baskets. John tells us he has told 
his mother he has a special gift for her. 
“She doesn’t know what it is, though,” he 
confides. Five or six children are com- 
pletely absorbed—painting, cutting the 
tin, twisting crepe paper. The supervisor 
explains that these children were playing 
in the street before the center opened. Last 
year they spent their time making mud | 
pies in the sewer, for their parents were 
working and there was no one at home. 

Small Tommy, a nine-year-old, rushes 
up to throw his arms around the supervisor 
who is visiting the center. “Do you like 
it here?” she asks him. “I like ‘Child ¢ Care’ 
better than the streets, I do,” shouts Tom- 
my, in a very convincing voice. Back he 
goes then to his friends who are whistling 
and playing checkers. 

The poster at the door of the center. 
attracts our attention as we are leaving. 
To parents it says 

You know where they are, 
You know what they do. 


They are safe at play 
And have wholesome fun, too. 


This center was certainly offering many 
satisfying experiences to the children who 
played there. 


A Pause in the Day's Occupations 


It is almost lunch time in another child 
care center. Some of the children are seat- 
ed around the teacher who is reading a 
story. Some are putting things away and 
tidying up the room. They go to clean up 
for lunch and then join the story group. 
When all are ready, together the group 
goes to the cafeteria. The children pick up 
their trays and pass along the serving table. 
Today, there are meat loaf, peas, car- 
rots, slaw, gingerbread and milk. Each 
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child when served finds his place at a table. 
All seem to have healthy appetites, judg- 
ing from the clean plates at the end of the 
meal. The slower eaters finish and then 
join the group for their naps. 

The amazing thing is that these school- 
age children do rest and many sleep. The 
record yesterday showed only two out of 
forty-five who did not sleep. The teach- 
ers of the group note much improvement 
in the children’s health—better color, less 
‘tension, happy dispositions and steady 
gains in weight. They attribute it to. the 
regularity of a schedule, good food, rest 
and interesting occupations. 

One supervisor said, “We have found 
that when children are no longer hungry 
and fatigued, our problems disappear.” So 
impressed were the teachers in this city 
with the effect of the rest period on chil- 
dren’s behavior that at the end of last 
summer’s extended school service program, 
a committee of teachers was appointed by 
the superintendent to see what provisions 
could be made for rest in the regular school 
activities. Two things have already grown 
out of this committee’s work—elimination 
of the active play period after the noon 
meal at school and a plan for rest periods 
in many of the classrooms. 


Making Use of Community Resources 


Attention should be called to the use 
of community resources to enrich the ex- 
tended school program. Some centers plan 
regular trips to the library, the museum, 
the Y.M.C.A. or school swimming pools, 
the zoo and parks. Trips supply change 
away from the building and bring new 
interests to the children. It is the cook’s 
half-day off at one center and a picnic is 
planned at a nearby park. The children 
are in the kitchen helping to spread sand- 
wiches and packing the food they will take 
for their lunch. Excitement is high over 
the outing and the good time they will 
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have in their search for new things to ; 
to their tree, rock and flower collectiagt : 


One of the leaders who plays tu. guitar 
will take it along and they will sing somes 
of the songs they have learned at the center, 


New worlds open to the city children ; : : 


a variety of nature and science materi 


becomes known. In one center there igh 


a beehive which the children watch 
interest; in another a pool for fish 
tadpoles; still another has a tray of si 
worms eating mulberry leaves and spinni 
cocoons. » 


Special occasions are also planned by he 


leaders and children in which all partici. 


pate. One center pays special attention top 


birthdays. The children make small 


cakes and decorate them. They freeze th ¢ 


ice cream and enjoy turning the fre 


These experiences in the kitchen in foo ood 


preparation are new to many children 
provide activities which they enjoy. 


In a number of cities where extended 
school centers are operating, the war planty 
are making some special contribution t 


Nig 
o 


the program. In one city the indus 
contribute certain’ waste materials for th 
children’s use. An airplane factory sup 
plied a large box of cuttings from wire it 
sulation. These gay segments were being 
used by the children for multi-strands 4 
beads. Other plants supplied film boxe 
small pieces of plastic, paper strips, upho 
stering samples, and paper plates. 

materials were a treasure chest for t 
children. The fine cooperation betwees 


the war plants and the centers was onljy 
one of the ways in which the varioml 


groups in this community were workif 
together for the children. 


Not all the centers have school-age prog 
grams which are as outstanding as thom 


here described. Good programs are 


rare. There is much which should be de 1 


to enrich the programs, to make them 


flexible and informal, to provide b ta 
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trained leaders and better cooperation with 
community agencies and resources. A pro- 
m such as this one calls for the best 


‘leadership and planning at a time when 


conditions make it doubly hard to achieve. 


Similarly the range of good to poor 


‘centers applies to nursery schools as well as 


to the school-age groups. Successful func- 
tioning depends much on the space, equip- 
ment and personnel. We visit a center in 
an old school building. Though the build- 
ing is drab and dismal on the outside, the 
teachers have brought life to the rooms 


with the bright, artistic color on lockers, 


furniture, and cupboards. The children 
are all very busy. A group is building with 
blocks in one corner, several are painting 
at the low easels, another group at a table 
is squeezing and patting clay into numer- 
ous objects, and over in the doll house are 
two children dressing and undressing the 


dolls. The teacher announces that the play — 


period will soon be over. Some children 
begin to put toys away. Later all share 
in the activity, putting the room in order 
for the lunch period. The atmosphere is 
calm and unhurried. The job is completed 


without rush. 


Another center for preschool children 
presents a marked contrast to the one just 
mentioned. The entire nursery school 
group is together in the outdoor play 
space. There is not a piece of equipment 
nor a toy for them to use. Some of the 
children are running back and forth on 
the brick surfaces. A few are attempting 
to climb. Others stand and watch. The 
teachers merely look on. (The children 
are meeting this barren environment with 
more imagination than the teachers, the 
visitor thinks.) This is an extreme case 
but one wonders if there aren’t others 
like it. 


The fact that children are away from 
their parents so many hours of the day 
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‘means that teachers must supply a boun- 


tiful measure of understanding and affec- 
tion. We need teachers who enjoy chil- 
dren and who know their needs. Many 
teachers are having experience with a 
child’s whole day for the first time. Teach- 
ing in a child care center is quite a differ- 
ent experience than teaching in a class- 
room. The teachers get to know children 
as individuals and the children begin to 
think of the teacher as a “different” person. 


The Importance of Knowing Parents 


Though there are few opportunities for 
teachers to get to know parents who are 
working, some centers, recognizing the 
need for closer contact with the children’s 
homes, are making an effort to bring par- 
ents to the center occasionally or to visit 
them at home. 


In one city the child care center held 
open house on the Fourth of July. All 


the parents who did not work that day 


came to visit. They played games with 
the children, had lunch with them and met 
their friends. The teachers noticed how 
much it meant for the children to have 
their parents with them that day. The 
parents knew better what the center was 
doing when they had a chance to see the 
program in operation. 

Out of the past two years of experience 
in operating extended school services we 
are discovering that the best approach to 
education is in a natural and informal set- 
ting. As one school principal phrased it, 
“We are putting our attention on the 
child’s growth rather than on content.” 
Teachers who are truly interested in chil- 
dren see values in the extended school pro- 
gram which they believe should be car- 
ried over into the regular program. The 
extent to which these programs influence 
our future school programs will depend on 
the vision and efforts of our leaders. 
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By PAUL A. WITTY §& _ 


and GOLDA VAN BUSKIRK § # ® 

‘ | less, 

Beam in the & |: 
eam in the Cye dai 
Last April when the A.C.E. held its annual delinquency can be attributed solely to lack § of ' 
meeting in Washington, Major Witty spoke of education. Many other social ills seem § strat 
at one of the general sessions. Many in bis unrelated to literacy. And still most Ameri- § Trai 


audience expressed the wish to see the address 


cans believe in universal education as one # 


in print so that they might review bis inter- 
pretation of the Army training program and 
its significance to public education. Major 
Witty and Miss Van Buskirk, formerly on 
the editorial staff of Military Training Divi- 


of the fundamental bases of democracy, n 
Although we cannot always differentiate ] a 
cause from effect, we are convinced that 4 ; dert 
there is a somewhat close relationship be- 9 ig. 
tween education and social progress, and 9 vide 





sion, A.S.F., and now with the War Reloca- that conviction makes us wary of tolerat- 9 taki 
tion Authority, have prepared this article ing widespread ignorance in our midst. As | of p 
jointly, basing its content upon Major Witty’s \ong as poverty, disease, and social delin- | 1, , 
address. quency go hand in hand with illiteracy, an J whi 
effort to reduce or eliminate illiteracy be- J prep 
UCH HAS ALREADY BEEN SAID, in comes a deep responsibility. | mak 
if M the course of post-war thinking, There are many good reasons for our § men 
about our plans for improving and faith in education. Society is made up of § not 
developing educational procedures in other individuals. In one sense, it can be no § will 
se countries. In true American fashion, we stronger than its weakest link. On the § no 
if assume that education is one of the strong- _ other hand, it is improved by the strength- — kno 
ii holds of democracy and that we are the ening of all its links. Not every young § nine 
i ones to strengthen that fort. But should Negro who gets an education in spite of § it is 
ft we not first consider the beam in our own _ limited facilities in his own community be- ¥ bod 
iF eye? comes a George Washington Carver. But § thu: 
| According to some calculations, it has one of them did, and that one has contrib- 7 
i been found that there are around sixteen uted much to the good not only of his J te4¢ 
ie million functionally illiterate adults and own people but of the whole world. We spor 
E youth in the United States. In other words, _ recall, too, that Dr. Yefim I. Smirnov, the J ont 
i: about one-seventh of our adults are unable Russian surgeon who became chief of the Wh 
" to read a newspaper intelligently or write Army Medical Service Administration in } the 
i a correct letter. Many Americans were charge of the health of the entire Red | ans) 
¥ greatly disturbed when, in the summer of Army at the age of thirty-five, could not J tion 
i 1942, it was announced that hundreds of read until he was twenty. Until he was | are 
| thousands of otherwise acceptable selectees twenty, he had been in school only about 1 thir 
fi were being rejected from the Army because three months. According to his own state- | to ¢ 
iy of their lack of education. ment, he could not tell A from B at that qT cat 
i There is, of course, nothing essentially time. The world can use more scientists 1 don 
i sacred about education. We all know high- and doctors like these two men, either in J sho 
uj ly literate individuals who have made peace or war. 7 situ 
neither good soldiers nor good citizens. It | _ Granting that the millions of function- J inat 
} is clear, too, that little of our crime and ally illiterate people in this country are not § erat 
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ss gifted as these two men, it is, neverthe- 
® ‘ess, clear that most of them would profit 
| from an improvement in their academic 
# skills. Some might even attain the distinc- 
® tion of a Carver or a Smirnov. That most 
® of them are educable has been demon- 
} strated by the men in the Army Special 
F Training Units. 


Reading and writing are tools by which 


F aman may help himself. Without them, 


he is handicapped in practically every un- 


1 dertaking. One of the best ways to get 
® id of post-war relief problems is to pro- 
4 vide potential indigents with the means of 
7 taking care of themselves. This is one way 
7 of providing freedom from want and fear, 
4 to say nothing of the other freedoms for 
7 which we are fighting. With such equip- 
} ment, the individual is better prepared to 
¥ make his own adjustment to the require-. 
# ments of social living. His problem will 
7 not be completely solved, but the solution 
| will no longer be impossible. Education is 
| no panacea for all ills. But like the well- 
¥ known sulpha drugs and the precious qui- 
# nine which are saving thousands of lives, 


it is powerful to stay infection until the 


body can establish its own equilibrium and 


thus effect its own cure. 


But we have schools! Why don’t they 
teach people to read? Isn’t that their re- 
sponsibility? What is wrong with the pres- 
ent educational system? It costs enough! 
Why has the Army been able to do what 
the schools failed to accomplish? Many 
answers have been offered for these ques- 
tions. Some of them are sound. Others 
are the result of the same biases and faulty 
thinking which have permitted illiteracy 
to exist as long as it has in a country dedi- 
cated to principles of equality and free- 
dom. Since this is a social problem which 
should concern all of us, let us study the 
situation, its causes and its cures. An exam- 
ination of the Army’s program for illit- 
erates will aid us here. 
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The Army's Program for Illiterates 


In order to satisfy the need for addi- 
tional manpower in the armed forces, it 
became necessary to induct large numbers 
of illiterate, non-English speaking, and 
Grade V_ (slow-learning) men. Special 
Training Units were henceforth organized 
to give these men the necessary academic 
training to enable them to become useful 
soldiers. The fourth grade level in read- 
ing was the standard set. It was believed 
that men who fell below this level of abil- 
ity would be unable to proceed with basic 
military training. The essential skills in 
oral and written communication and in 
arithmetic were also included as part of 
the program of instruction. 

With these needs in mind, the Army be- 
gan to teach the three R’s.. Some men fin- 
ished in three weeks; the average took eight 
weeks;.a few men—mostly non-English 
speaking men—were retained twelve or 
even sixteen weeks in exceptional cases. 
Those who could not meet the Army re- 
quirements in this time were separated 
from the service. ‘Compare these figures 
with the years spent in public schools de- 
veloping comparable skills! And the sta- 
tistics on the nineteen reception centers 
where the Special Training Units were set 
up show that around ninety per cent of 
the men were regularly being sent on for 
basic training. Some units claimed ninety- 
five per cent. Thus thousands of men have 
been salvaged for military service and for 
better citizenship after the war. 

A study of what the Army has found 
out about illiterates and what it has done 
for them should help in the solution of the 
total problem in the nation. 

First of all, where do these Special Train- 
ing men come from? Many of them come 
from the rural and mountainous sections 
of the country where the schools are poor 
and inaccessible during several months of 
the year. Many of these men come from 
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the border and coast states where immi- 
grants settle in their own little groups and 
manage to get along without finding it 
necessary to learn English. Even an inland 
city like Chicago has its little Italy! One 
camp in’ Texas reported that ninety-five 
per cent of its trainees were of Spanish or 
Mexican background and belonged to the 
non-English speaking group. An increas- 
ingly large percentage of Special Training 
Unit men are Negroes from sections of the 
South where schools are generally inade- 
quate. Moreover, there are occasional cases 
from all parts of the country—men whose 
experiences in school have been unfortu- 
nate. Many of these men had family needs 
which made them leave school at an early 
age to help earn a living. Others were 
from the slums of large cities. Neverthe- 
less, a few came from relatively prosperous 


neighborhoods. 


Many of these men are eager to learn. 
Experience has taught them the disadvan- 
tage of being unable to read. They want 
to overcome their handicap while they 
have the opportunity. In camps where 
there are no facilities for literacy instruc- 
tion, they ask the chaplain or someone else 
who takes an interest in them to help them 
in the evenings. With such an attitude, it 
is little wonder they are able to acquire in 
six or eight weeks skills which they have 
not developed heretofore in many years. 


Some men are somewhat ashamed of 
having to learn to read at this late date. 
They may have been successful in keeping 
the people around them from realizing 
their deficiency by one ruse or another. 
Such men find it hard to take part in class 
activities at first. They are afraid of ex- 
posing their ignorance. But after a while, 
with skilful handling, they master their 
fear and overcome their handicap instead 
of hiding it. 

A few of the men are sullen at first and 
resentful of any attempt to teach them 
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reading or anything else. Some of them 
seem to feel at first that reading is nog 
essential in the war effort. Others resent 
the treatment which society has accorde 
them. These men change their attitud 
quickly when they appreciate their n 
and special opportunities. Often the 
very men become the most enthusiasti 
students in the units, once their intere 
is awakened. For many of them, this ig” 
the first time they have been able to feel 
that they are getting a square deal in life, | 


— tinct 


Now let us consider the methods and oN 
materials which the Army uses to bring | Ries 
about these changes both in ability and} DT unis 
attitude. First of all, both materials and The 
methods are functional. The men are J Sol 
taught only those things which they are} 44); 
able to use immediately, and all subject 7 Sef 
_Matter is presented in the form in which 7 hygi 
it will be most readily and most frequently | ¢; 


used. The. Army Reader and Arithmetic | 
deal with life in camp: how to take care } ‘TI 
of the barracks, how to shop at the PX, © 


t 
how to drill, how to keep a budget, and | on 
why we are fighting this war. Film strips ¥ fyi a 
and other visual aids show the men how § spelli 
to wear a uniform, when and how to sa- ¥ in n: 
lute, how to obey general orders, what is § teinf 
to be seen around camp, and how to get a § alle: 
pass to go home. At the same time, these ¥ insta; 
strips are teaching the simple sight and ¥ ance 
speaking vocabulary which the men need } deal 
in order to deal with these new problems. } ural, 

One book of supplementary reading ma- } ¢ach 
terial is called Your Job in the Army; it | Mone 
tells the men about the various kinds of | What 
work which they may find to do once they | tivity 
have finished their basic training. The | letter 
monthly magazine and the weekly News- } the s 
map (Special Edition for STU men) pro- ¥ €r ir 
vide orientation and morale building ma- 4 dier \ 
terials: they keep the men up to date on § and t 
the war and also give them some under- | 80 01 
standing of the background and cause of | come: 
the struggle. They contain accounts of | out t 
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m § the leaders of our military and civil life 
ot § and of the men and women who are doing 
nt § heroic things both on the fighting front 

} and at home. They show what the folks 





)N- 


back home are doing to help win the war, 
| and they tell the soldier many things he 
| needs to know in order to get along in 
the Army. Both periodicals and textbooks 


are well illustrated with pictures, charts, 


} maps, and diagrams which help give mean- 
_ ing while they also hold interest. 


Other supplementary reading materials 


+} are issued monthly. They deal with war 
‘4 heroes and the contribution of each of the 
4 United Nations to the present struggle. 
q | There are specific lessons, also, dealing with 
Y such special vocabulary problems as those 
7 having to do with defense against chemical 
} warfare, first aid, tent pitching, personal 


hygiene, and safeguarding military infor- 
mation. 


There is no drill for drill’s sake. The 


repetition which is necessary for learning 


¥ is provided through a variety of meaning- 
} ful activities. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
- spelling, and oral expression are integrated 


in natural and interesting pursuits. They 


} reinforce each other by being constantly 


called into use for a real purpose. For 
instance, a reading lesson on Army insur- 


} ance and bonds might call forth a great 


deal of oral discussion. This would nat- 
urally call for some calculation so that 
each man may know exactly how much 
money will be taken from his pay and 
what he will get for that money. This ac- 
tivity might very well be followed by a 
letter home explaining to the family what 
the soldier has recently learned. The let- 
ter in turn brings a reply which the sol- 
dier wants to be able to read for himself 
and to answer. Thus living and learning 
go on together so that the soldier soon 
comes to feel that the one cannot do with- 


# out the other. 
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The Army's Teachers 


Lest this all seem too easy, let us de- 
scribe also some of the hard work which 
goes into the special training of men for 
the Army. The teachers are enlisted men. 
Most of them have had considerable pro- - 
fessional and academic training, and many 
of them have had experience in teaching 
either in public schools or colleges. But 
comparatively few of them have had spe- 
cific training or experience in teaching 
adult illiterates. 

They learned that the hard way, and 
they have done a good job. 

The materials already mentioned, as well 
as teachers’ manuals and suggestions for the 
presentation of specific subjects, were pro- 
vided for them from Washington. But 
the instructors had to make their adap- 
tations and adjustments. They had to learn 
to use new methods with a completely new 
type of problem. They had to prepare 
their own visual aids and supplementary 
materials to fill gaps in learning and sup- 
ply information appropriate to the needs 
of each specific camp. Many of the in- 
structors sent their best contributions in 
to the Washington office so that their good 
ideas might be shared with other units 
through the medium of the monthly bul- 
letin. Their supplementary reading mate- 
rials, remedial devices, and such motiva- 
tional materials as plays and songs made 
a real contribution to the Army program. 

Some camps published mimeographed 
newspapers for their Special Training 
Units. One of these, called Students, car- 
ried personal greetings from the officers 
to the men, as well as honor lists showing 
the names of the men who were being 
“promoted” from one grade to another. 

Besides preparing supplementary mate- 
rials, many instructors spent much time 
giving individual help to men who were 
unable to keep up with the class. They 
helped them to help themselves and each 
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other. They did everything they could to 
help a man develop self-reliance and self- 
confidence. Some of the men had personal 
problems which made it difficult for them 
to adjust to the requirements of Army 
life. As in other Army units, some men 
were over-aggressive and resentful at first. 
Some of them adopted malingering tenden- 
cies in order to avoid responsibility. The 
most serious of these maladjustments were 


turned over to the personnel consultants 


assigned to the units. But many problems 
were handled by the teachers themselves. 
By maintaining a friendly relationship 
with the men, they gained their confidence 
and respect. Many malcontents were able 
to iron out their own grievances by the 
simple expedient of airing them. Others 
needed friendly counsel. Many of the men 
increased in confidence and satisfaction 
with their new life as they developed skills 
in reading and writing, thus removing 
handicaps which had troubled them for 


many years. 


Some Implications for Public Education 


Implications for education to be derived 
from the Army program are these: G. I. 
education for illiterates and non-English 
speaking men is as useful now as it will be 
in the uncertain future. It is direct and 
purposeful, conducted by the best known 
methods for the benefit of the trainee; it is 
well. motivated both by the recognized 
need of the student and by the attractive- 
ness and genuine validity of the approach. 

Two other factors certainly contribute 
to the effectiveness of the program: many 
of the men found in the Army are living 
in a better environment than they have 
ever known from the standpoint of health 
and hygiene. Moreover, in the Army these 
men live a more secure, well-ordered kind 
of life. All these factors are conducive to 
rapid learning. 

Some of these desirable conditions are 
already present in existing school systems. 
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After all, the cause of illiteracy is 

“education,” but rather the lack of % 
When the problem of inadequate academi 
preparation confronted the Army, it ya D cad 
professional educators who were called i "pub 
to solve the problem. The solution wa: -beca 
apply the best of what was already knowl 
about effective learning. Here was a cag 
where necessity did not mother inventiog 
so much as did interest and enthusiasy 
along with a strong feeling of responsibil. 
ity for applying and demonstrating soum 
educational procedures. 

These, then, are the lacks in the presen 
program of education and they are def 
ciencies which you and I as citizens must 
supply. We need not a new system of edus 
cation, but a better use of the one which P<’? 
already has proved successful. There é hh 
nothing to be gained by passing the buck = 
back to the already overworked and under “sh 





us). 












paid teachers. Some of them would havey 

solved this problem long ago had they been Re 

permitted to do so, just as they have ak oa 
: ve 


ready done more than their share to x 


tend the rights of democracy to the unde saad 
privileged. | 7. 

The question now is whether we can of ft 
maintain the social consciousness which wef yeals 
have developed in time of war to meet the} is m 
demands of peace. Most of us have learned) bring 
to work harder than we ever worked be§ to 2 
fore. Are we willing to work equally hard} effect 
to maintain the benefits for which wef tami: 
have been fighting? Or will we let ouren-§ We , 
thusiasm lag in favor of our former les§ and ¢ 
altruistic interests? ae kid, 

Those of us who are not numb to our} a cha 
social responsibilities will want to do two} assim 
things: improve the present educational§ Chin: 
offerings, and make opportunities avail-§ and t 
able in equal proportions for all. Both ob-§ tolera 
jectives will take hard work and dete-§ Edi 
mined effort. The first will mean keeping} must 
classes down to a size which experimenty We n 


has shown is most conducive to learning§ 
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as well as providing extra time and effort 
-® for the special cases which do not adjust 
__& readily to the class pattern. (Since the war, 
‘public school classes have increased in size 
- because of teacher shortage—a warning to 
us). It will mean, also, providing funds 
-§ for paying teacher salaries which will at- 
-& tract our best talent to the teaching pro- 
~— fession. And that should include the 
4 @ teachers in all schools—north and south, 
snd feast and west. This objective will include, 
+ also, extending educational opportunity to 
adult levels. And here is the real problem, 
for many illiterate adults lack the initia- 
# tive to seek out educational opportunity. 
h We need enthusiasts who will find these 
@ people and convince them of the values 
~# of education. Here is a problem to meet 
| 4 when the last bond drive is finished. 
’ Providing equal opportunities for all is 
"| likewise more complicated than it seems on 
the surface. Too many of us have been 
7 under the impression that public schools 
7 have offered equal educational opportuni- 
® ties to all boys and girls. To be sure we 
|have gone a considerable way toward 
¥ achieving this goal. But the high frequency 
} of functional illiteracy in our country re- 
| veals the long road that lies ahead. There 
® is much still to be accomplished. We can 
7 bring the environment of every pupil up 
7 toa level where it will not interfere with 
fy effective learning, to say nothing of con- 
| taminating his mental and physical health. 
iF We can eliminate, if we try, our slums 
Y and our tobacco roads so that the dead-end 
7 kids and Jeeter Lester’s offspring may have 
7 a chance at learning. We can set about 
0} assimilating our little Italys and _ little 
nlf Chinas through the medium of language 
i-} and the press speaking in terms of social 
ob-} tolerance. 
1 Education, like other social programs, 
ing} must be both remedial and preventive. 
t} We must improve the inadequate phases 
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of our teaching practices, and we must set 
up a far-reaching and constructive pro- 
gram which will insure that problems are 
not being created in one area while they 
are being corrected in another. 

This means work for all: it means study- 
ing the present successful programs and 
using that which is best from each to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the whole, and 
it means getting these findings into action 
where they are needed most. It does not 
mean that all. schools should be giving 
identical programs under identical circum- 
stances. Instead, it means recognition of 
the fact that every community should offer 
its members equal chances with those of 
every other group. The ways and means 
are problems which various groups must 
work out for themselves. But the problem 
of initiating this effort may be the prob- 
lem of the larger group which sees the 
problem of the country as a whole. 

If the cost and effort involved in such a 
program seem prohibitive, we should look 
at it in terms of other costs. Delinquency 
and ignorance are expensive liabilities in a 
democracy. We have already seen the cost 
in time and effort of educating men who 
have been denied educational opportuni- 
ties. Without education, .these men could 
not serve their country in this emergency. 
These men have become literate in the 
Army. Thus, they have been able to take 
their places as effective soldiers. Similarly, 
many other men could readily be offered 
the opportunity to attain the academic 
skills needed by every good citizen. The 
Army has demonstrated that illiteracy need 
not continue to be a great social problem. 
The way of correcting this condition lies 
within our reach. Such an effort would 
yield gains which would make the cost 
worth while. We must k-cp our eyes fixed 
on these gains if we would wash away the 
beam which at present impairs our vision. 
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Books FOR TEACHERS... 





Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 








TOWARD A NEW CURRICULUM. Ex- 
tending Educational Opportunities of Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Adults. 1944 Yearbook, De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, National Education Association. 
Washington 6, D. C.: The Department. $2. 


I read this book with a busy pencil, putting 
down the many suggestions I might try in my 
own school system. The title gives a good in- 
sight into the viewpoint of this book, for its 
major purpose is to point the way to a new 
land of opportunity by exploring the possible 
extensions of the school into the life of today 
and tomorrow. Herein is patterned a new cur- 
riculum utilizing the recent developments of 
the nursery school and day-care centers and 
other war-born institutions and services. I was 
grateful that the emphasis was placed upon the 
needs of the growing person in a twenty-four- 
hour day. 

Through the pages of Toward a New Curric- 
ulum one feels the widening of education’s 
horizons. Nowhere are the traditional and pro- 
gressive schools contrasted, but rather a chang- 
ing school for a changing world is presented. 
The accounts of extensions of the school into 
the fields of personal living, community serv- 
ice, youth-work experience along with increased 
adult learning opportunities gives one a real 
“lift” in his professional pride. To read ex- 
amples of how the schools are being extended 
to the preschool child and to the adult, and 
extended in length of day through supervised 
play and work makes one want to brag a little 
instead of apologizing to the taxpayer. The ex- 
amples of these extensions from many school 
systems which fill the pages of this challeng- 
ing book should make it a handbook for fall 
educators. 

There is a comforting sense of satisfaction 
in finding how many of the suggested educa- 
tional services set forth in these pages one 
has already organized in his own community. 
To see how the problem is being solved in an- 
other place is like going to a round-table con- 


ference for the exchange of ideas. This func- 
tion of the book makes it truly a yearbook. 
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The co-chairmen—Gordon N. Macke 
professor of education, University of Wi 
sin, and J. Cecil Parker, Educational Services} 
Branch, Office of Price Administration, Wash. # 
ington, D, C.—together with a representative 
committee, deserve a heaty vote of thanks 
a realistic analysis of the schools‘ golden oppor. 
tunity in the changing world. The eighty- 
educators who provided such excellent descrip. 
tions of extensions of educational opportunity | 
in their school. situations deserve more than a 
word of praise. 

In Chapter 12 are found comments on the | 
book by Stephen M. Corey, professor of edu- | 
cational psychology, University of ice 
and Lloyd Allen Cook, associate professor of 
educational sociology, Ohio State University, 
If one would read this chapter first, he would | 
approach the book with a balanced viewpoint, 
All of the comments are not favorable. How. } 
ever, I honor the editors who present both 
kinds. My own criticism would agree with that 7 
of Mr. Corey who sees a weakness in integra- 
tion in the “relative infrequency with which F 
these extensions of educational opportunity are J 
adequately related to the more conventional | 
type of school activity.” On the other hand,” 
perhaps that’s our job. At least it’s a challenge, } 
—Roy G. Bose, curriculum counselor, Santa 
Monica City Schools, Santa Monica, California, 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH OF THE 
PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD. By Wini- | 
fred Hathaway. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 216. $2.50. 


This book surveys the problems of and pro- | 
visions for children with limited vision. In a_ 
readable style Mrs. Hathaway presents a very | 
clear picture of the roles played by the .teach- © 
ers, nurses, supervisors, doctors, social workers” 
and all others who assist in developing programa 
for these handicapped children. 

Those who are in the field of health educa : 
tion will be especially interested in the author's 
discussion of school health and child guidance 
services for visually handicapped children. She f 
also gives a brief but thorough illustrated sum- © 
mary of the eye and eye hygiene. Running ” 
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ER | through the book is constant emphasis on the 
-# value of preventive measures and the impor- 
tance of early treatment.—Hazel C. McIntire, 
“4 director, Division of Special Education, State 
F of Obio. 


Educational Books’ for Youth 


| LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN. 
| By Dorothy E. Bradbury and Edna P. Ami- 
don. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1943. Pp. 149. Ninety-six cents. 


Many high school boys and girls are making 
- § a worthwhile contribution at this time by car- 
7 ing for younger brothers and sisters in their 
+ own homes, and by helping to care for young 
4 children in play groups, nursery schools, and 
_ extended school programs. Learning to Care 
| for Children has been written to help high 
_ school boys and girls “do this job better and 
4 more effectively.” 
_ With much interesting concrete illustration 
7 the book explains how the small child may be 
# helped to learn about and enjoy his world; how 
4 he may be helped in his growth toward inde- 
| pendence, and how he may be guided in nec- 
' essary routines, such as sleeping, eating, clean- 
' ing up, and toilet training. One of the most 
valuable chapters tells how to deal with “these 
| quarreling children,” “short tellers of tall 
' tales,” “small green-eyed monsters,” “tempes- 
tuous tempers,” and other difficulties. 

The authors have added to the value of the 
book by including study helps at the end of 
each section, and an appendix listing a few good 
books of stories and songs for children. 
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RIDING THE AIR. By Dorothy Judd Sickels. 


vi- Illustrated by Ben Jorj Harris. New York: 
ti- American Book Company, 1943. Pp. 144. 
: Eighty-four cents. 
o- 3 The story of man’s mastery of the air is 
4} simply told for boys and girls in this book. 
t¥ | The artist has given important aid to the author 
h- | in explaining how man learned to fly by watch- 
ts { ing birds, bugs and seeds, and by experiment- 
ns ing with kites, balloons and gliders. Interesting 


} incidents about famous airplanes, flyers and 
a- flights are included. The book gives an intro- 
‘$ { duction to global geography, as well as to aerial 
ce navigation. 
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BRAZIL, LAND OF SURPRISES. By Ralph 
Haefner. Illustrated by Martha E. Miller. 
Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1943. Pp. 
155. $1.20. 


The people of Brazil—their industries and 
occupations, their homes and modes of travel— 
are described in this book, with the help of 
attractive drawings. Characters are introduced 
and their daily activities explained in each of 
four sections of the vast country: in the long 
valley of the Amazon; around the bulge of a 
continent; across the wide tablelands; in the 
south where spring comes in November. Enough 
of early history is included so that young read- 
ers will understand the differences in physical 
characteristics, language and customs. 


MAKING THE GOODS WE NEED. By 
Paul R. Hanna and Edward A. Krug. 
B. Sears, Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. 295. $1.60. 


MARKETING THE THINGS WE USE. By 
Paul R. Hanna and Edward A. Krug. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1943. Pp. 315. $1.60. 


The Making and Marketing books present 
processes of production and distribution in the 
modern world for boys and girls of grades five 
to seven. Following This Useful World, pre- 
viously published, the two books explain how 
man makes use of natural resources to satisfy 
his needs and wants. 


Making the Goods We Need explains how 
men learned to use machines and power; how 
men of our own time produce food, make 
clothes, build homes. The contrast between 
primitive methods of pioneer days and modern 
mass production is clearly shown. 


Marketing the Things We Use explains in 
detail how goods move from the producer to 
the consumer. Modern methods of storage, 
transportation, communication, trade and ad- 
vertising are well illustrated. 


Verbal descriptions are supplemented in both 
books by numerous photographs, drawings, 
maps and charts. Interesting activities for pu- 
pils to carry out are suggested. 


’ 














Editor, LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKE | 


Books FOR CHILDREN... 
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THREE AND A PIGEON. By Kitty Barne. 
Illustrated by Stuart Tresilian. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1944. Pp. 206. 
$2. 


' The eleven-year-old girl next door was read- 
ing avidly the review books on my bookcase 
shelves. After consuming twenty-four new 
books, she announced that ¢his was a good one. 
And it is! A real thriller, with some excellent 
characterization, too. 

There’s Ivy, cockney girl bombed out of 
London, who would never have dreamed you 
could have so much fun and excitement in the 
country. But there would be excitement wher- 
ever there was Ivy! She is ably aided and 
abetted by the doctor’s boy and girl with whom 
she is quartered. A mysterious Belgian refugee 
who trains pigeons is rescued by the children 
from his oppressor—none less than a “black 
marketeer.” Told with humor and style. 


IGOR’S SUMMER. By Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim. New York: Russian War Relief, 11 
E, 35th Street, 1944. Pp. 60. $1. 


The three hundred children at Igor’s school 
in Russia forfeit their summer camp to help 
with the crops. It was Igor’s idea and he found 
that patriotism brought him tired muscles, 
rivalry with a farm boy, and much satisfaction 
in the end. A concise, interesting story for 
children from eight to twelve. Proceeds from 


the sale of the book go to Russian War Relief. 


WHEN: THE NEW YEAR CAME IN 
MARCH. By Dorothea Stillman. Illustrated 
by Nedda Walker, New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1944. Pp. 139. $2.50. 


The New Year came in March back in 1644 
when the Jenners first arrived in Connecticut. 
It is difficult to write a living story of seven- 
teenth century children but these Jenner chil- 
dren appear not as pale silhouettes but as di- 
mensional portraits. Customs of the country 
form a background for the children’s work and 
play. For children from seven to eleven. 
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MERRY ADVENTURES OF TILL EULEN. } 
SPIEGEL. By Thomas Yoseloff and Lillian | 


Stuckey. Illustrated by William Brady. New 


York: Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 1944. Pp, 


145. $2. 


Down the centuries, in many lands, Till © 
Eulenspiegel has made men laugh. Here are J 
the most popular of his pranks in a new edition J 
for children. The illustrations have caught the ¥ 
quaint humor of Till playing his droll jokes — 
on slow-witted natives as he adventures through 7 
central Europe. For children eight to twelve, 7 


BOAT CHILDREN OF CANTON. By Mrs. © 
Marion Boss Ward. Illustrated by Helen Sew- ¥ 
ell. Philadelphia: David McKay Company, | 


1944, Pp. 92. $2. 


Mrs. Ward lived in China for several years } 
and her Chinese boat children are “from life.” 
It’s a good story, calmly told even though | 
there’s a bombing of the lovely river boats, — 
Helen Sewell’s illustrations add to the charm | 


and character of the book. For seven- to ten- 
year-olds. 


YANKEE YARNS. By Wilhelmina Harper. } 
Illustrated by Nedda Walker. New York: ¥ 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1944. Pp. 315, | 


$2.50. 


A valuable collection portraying in story | 


form the life of a region, today and in early 


days. This book is the first of a regional series. 

Such prominent authors as Dorothy Canfield, 7 
Elizabeth Enright and Ruth Sawyer are repre- ¥ 
For children in the 7 


sented in the collection. 
middle grades. 


MUGGINS. By Bianca Bradbury. Illustrated 


by Diana Thorne. Boston: Houghton Mifflin | 
Company, 1944. Unpaged. Eighty-five cents, 


Muggins was curious about his world and | 
does some investigating which gets him into 7 
trouble and out again. Diana Thorne portrays © 
a strokable, mischevious kitten. Children from } 


three to seven will like Muggins. 
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Editor, MARGARET HAMPEL 


| Bulletins AND PAMPHLETS... 








EXPLORING LITERATURE WITH CHIL- 
DREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
By Jean Betzner. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. Pp. 74. Sixty cents. 


Exploring Literature With: Children in the 
Elementary School starts with the children and 
their needs which the resources of literature 
may help to satisfy, rather than with literature 
as such. The place of motion pictures, radio 
programs, plays, marionettes, stories, poetry 


_and phonograph records is considered in terms 


of their wholehearted acceptance by children 
and their potentialities if handled wisely by 
understanding parents and teachers. The place 
of storytelling, too, is interestingly presented 
as a rich resource in the field of literature, for 
children themselves and for the teacher with 
the children. While no specific suggestions are 
made that will guide the teacher in selecting 
comics, attention is directed to the wide read- 
ing of comic magazines by children. 


The author urges teachers to survey the 
means used by other agencies to make literature 
attractive to boys and girls; to investigate 
such community agencies as libraries, museums, 
art galleries and book stores, and to study the 
many processes essential to making and dis- 
tributing literature—writing, broadcasting, 
publishing, reviewing, selling, and illustrating. 

Miss Betzner calls attention to administra- 
tive factors which have interfered with experi- 
ences in literature in many schools—grade lines, 
subject compartmentalization, daily schedules 
—which leave no free time for exploring and 
enjoying books. The monograph has many 
suggestions for resources and for ways in which 
literature may be enjoyed. Here is one: 


The secluded corner of the classroom used at will, 


the quiet work in the hall where children of different 
ages sit about enjoying books together, the unused room 
in the basement claimed by the poetry club two days a 
week and taken over for a small theater on other days, 
the storyteller’s chair under the willow tree, and the 
outdoor theater sheltered by shrubs are all expressions of 
the school’s provision for literature. (P. 25) 
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Practical suggestions for the teacher or adult 
worker with children and suggestions for 


reading and further study are given at the _ 


close of each ‘section. Especially important is 
the section on the teacher’s equipment, which 
offers a challenge to all concerned with an 
educational program for children. The con- 
cluding section discusses forms of evaluation 
which may be used by study groups of teachers, 
parents, librarians and all who are concerned 
with the children and the world which litera- 
ture may open up to them. 

While the monograph does not deal with the 
problems of teaching children to read nor does 
it give specific and concrete illustrations of the 
use of literature in the classroom, it does offer 
a broad and enriched point of view of the liter- 
ature available for children, raise questions for 
the study of how children may explore and 
enjoy literature, and offer a challenge to teach- 
ers to know the rich resources of literature and 
to learn how to explore these resources with 
children. The monograph is a valuable contri- 
bution to both the experienced and the begin- 
ning teacher.—Mildred English, superintendent, 
Peabody Training School, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville. 


Communicating Ideas 


OUR HOTBED STORY. Book I, Book Il, 
Book. III. Pen Picture Series. Written and 
illustrated by Ella A. Tackwood, Jesup, 
Georgia, 1943. No price given. 


These booklets grew out of the needs and 
interests of children in sixteen schools in De- 
Kalb County, Georgia. In connection with the 
state curriculum program of “life-related in- 
terests,” hotbeds were started in the various 
schools. Little material on hotbeds was avail- 
able so with the help of a member of the 
faculty of Atlanta University the teachers 
made their own—stories, diaries, charts, pic- 
tures. Miss Tackwood developed these three 
booklets—written on different primary reading 
levels—for the county children. To those un- 
initiated in the construction and use of hotbeds 
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they may prove to be as stimulating as did the 
actual experiences of the children in Georgia, 
for there wide interest in gardening developed. 
If you are not inspired to build a hotbed, you 
may be encouraged to try your hand at writing 
with equal simplicity and charm about some 
other activity and so add to the material for 
young children.—Esther B. Starks, principal, 
Falk Elementary School, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


DEVELOPING BASIC READING ABILI- 
TIES. By Emmett A. Betts. Reprinted from 
"The Elementary English Review,” Decem- 
ber 1943. State College, Pennsylvania: 
State College Reading Clinic. Pp. 12. Fif- 
teen cents. 

Mr. Betts discusses the need for systematic 
guidance in reading of the non-basal type. The 
importance of reading to meet child-felt pur- 
poses is stressed. This reprint may be of interest 
to the teacher who is dissatisfied with textbook 
teaching of reading and who wants to broaden 
reading opportunities and experiences for chil- 
dren.—Dorothy Hoyle, supervising critic, Ohio 
University, Athens. 


Looking Ahead in Education 


OUR SCHOOLS IN THE POST-WAR 
WORLD. Leaflet No. 71. U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 40. 
Ten cents. 

A comprehensive and challenging discussion 
of a problem of interest to us all. While it is 
designed for lay groups, the leaflet should help 
teachers and administrators plan next steps for 
their work with children of all ages.—Dorothy 
Hoyle. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN POST-WAR AMERICA. Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXII, No. 2, April 1944. Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington 
6, D. C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest. Pp. 78. Twenty-five 
cents. 

-This bulletin gives emphasis to the admin- 
istrative aspects of the problem and might well 
be used with Our Schools in the Post-war 
World.—Dorothy Hoyle. 
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Three and a Half 


By Mary OwEN 


Push, pull, push, 


It’s a hard thing to do. 


Push, pull, push, 
It can’t get through. 
Push, pull, push, 


Head and arms in right 
But the holes for buttons feel too tight. 


Lift and carry, ’ 
Let’s build a store. 
Lift and carry, 
This is the door. 
Lift and carry, 
Put it here, I say 


It’s my storehouse—you go ’way. 


Shovel, shovel, shovel, 


My work’s ’most through. 


Shovel, shovel, shovel, 


I’m hungry, too. 


Shovel, shovel, shovel, 


I’m a hard working man 


I shoveled and I hauled a sand pile of sand. 


Written after observation in the nursery school. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE... 








New A.C.E. Branch 


Kindergarten-Primary-Elementary Club of 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Roll of Honor 


Three names have been. added to the Roll of 
Honor at A.C.E. Headquarters, bringing the 
total to seventy-six. Julia Letheld Hahn of 
Washington, D. C., was honored by friends 
and associates in California and on the East 
Coast. The names of Virginia R. Buchanan and 
Nellie Walker were presented by a special me- 
morial committee formed at State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia, where both had 
been members of the faculty. 


Chan ges 


Margaret Hampel, professor of education at 
Ohio University, Athens, to serve one year as 
consultant on school services for Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
Delaware, working under the U. S. Office of 


Education with headquarters at Washington, 
De, 


Review of Organizations 


At the time of the A.C.E. 1944 Annual 
Meeting reports from thirty-nine national and 
international organizations and federal agencies 
were prepared and distributed to those attend- 
ing. The reports covered the specific services 
rendered children, publications relating to their 
welfare, cooperation with other agencies, post- 
war planning, and plans for aiding in work for 
children in other countries. 

A limited number of these mimeographed 
bulletins is available for purchase from A.C.E. 
Headquarters. Send twenty-five cents for 
“What Are National Agencies Doing for Chil- 


dren?” 


The 1944 Yearbook 


The 1944 Yearbook of the Association for 
Childhood Education will be mailed in October 
to contributing and life members and to officers 
of A.C.E. branches. Those who do not receive 
it as a part of membership service may pur- 
chase it from A.C.E, Headquarters for twenty- 
five cents. 

The name “Yearbook” is a significant one 
for this type of publication. The Association’s 
plan of action for 1943-45, reports of execu- 
tive board and headquarters staff members, min- 
utes of business meetings, reports of commit- 
tees, the Association’s constitution and _ its 
financial statement, names and addresses of 
committee members and branch presidents— 
these are some of the sections to refer to fre- 
quently all through the year. Branch officers 
will use this material in acquainting members 
with their Association and will circulate their 
copies among members. 

Said one member about the 1943 Yearbook: 
“T’ve just put down the 1943 Yearbook of the 
A.C.E. after a leisurely and wholly enjoyable 
reading. Are all yearbooks such good reading?” 


A.C.E. Literature Committee 


The annual report of The Macmillan Com- 
pany on the sale of the A.C.E. Umbrella series 
indicates the growing interest of teachers, par- 
ents and children in these volumes of stories 
and poems for children. The books were com- 
piled by the A.C.E. Literature Committee of 
which Mary L. Morse of Chicago is chairman. 
The report of sales for the year ending in April 
1944, totaling 24,740, was as follows: 
Told Under the Blue Umbrella 
Told Under the Green Umbrella 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella 
Told Under the Magic Umbrella 


7,441 
5,307 
6,210 
§,782 


Total copies sold 27,740 





Contributing members of the Association for Childhood Education, do not forget to include renewal of 
(Combination rate: one year, $4; two years, $6.75.) 
Publications to be mailed soon to members are: October —the 1944 Yearbook; January — This ts 


your membership with that of your subscription. 


Arithmetic; March—Do Children Need the Arts? 
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help children 
Xelga Mach ticle 


> Leading child educators recommend sci- 
entific Holgate Toys because they help 
speed child development. For by shape, 
size, and color, these gay toys attract chil- 
dren ... stimulate imagination, increase 
dexterity, coordination. Ask about unique, 
modern Holgate Toys at better stores 
everywhere. 


COLOR CONE teaches size, color, shape 
discrimination, coordination. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


FR €eé HOLGATE BROTHERS CO. 

Dept. E-104, Kane, Pa. 
Please send me your catalog and data on Holgate 
educational toys. 


Name 


Address 

















City 





The Committee is now completing work on 
a fifth volume, a collection of stories concern- 
ing American children with varied backgrounds 
of race, nationality and creed, which it is hoped 
will help to draw the children of America 
more closely together in a common understand- 
ing and appreciation of one another. 


Legislative News 


S. 1824, H.R.4777—School Lunch: From 
February to June 1944, seven bills concerning 
school lunch legislation were introduced. In 
spite of this activity there is still no permanent 
program. The only bill of the seven which was 
passed—H.R.4278, Pace Amendment to the 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill—is an appropri- 
ation bill and requires an authorizing bill which 
would be limited to the fiscal year 1945. 
§.1824 and its companion bill, H.R.4777, or 
compromise bills based upon their provisions 
would provide a permanent school lunch pro- 


gram. Write to your congressman now regard- 


ing the importance of such a _ permanent 
program subsidized by the federal government 
and administered through the state departments 
of education. 

H.R.2849—Federal Aid to Education: On 
the basis of information obtained from the 
states, it is possible to report real progress in 
securing signatures of House members to Dis- 
charge Motion No. 12, which has for its pur- 
pose the advancement of H.R.2849, the Ram- 
speck Bill, for early debate and a vote in the 
House. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of the 
current development is the showing of wide- 
spread intention of members of the House to 
support the  increased-federal-aid-to-general- 
education objective. In recent decades Con- 
gress has contributed to the growth and devel- 
opment of specialized education—home econ- 
omics, trade training and the like—through 
financial assistance. It has, however, been re- 
luctant to increase its assistance to the basic 
curriculum of our elementary and high schools 
despite the fact that the so-called fundamental 
subjects in this basic curriculum constitute the 
substantial foundation of citizenship inclusive 
of technical knowledge and skills. It is impor- 
tant that persons interested in advancing 
H.R.2849 for debate and a vote in the House 
see their representatives or otherwise commu- 
nicate with them. 

H.R.4324—For Mutual Understanding and 
Good Will: This bill is intended ‘'To amend the 
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and you'll find all the children happily learning to 
read and just as happily reading to learn. Thanks to 





THE BASIC READERS 
and correlated materials for study and further growth in 


NUMBERS HEALTH AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE (PICTURE-METHOD) 


Write for information about the books that are brand-new this fall: Three Friends 
(Health), All Around Us (Science), and Number Stories Workbook 3. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 NEW YORK 10 








THE AMERICAN {| CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, ‘ams SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Promote 
Dramatic 
Play and 
Social Play 
. 
Develop 
Initiative 
Imagination 
Ingenuity 
e 
Nursery School 
Kindergarten 
Primary 





JUMBO-BLOX 
SS” 





TMOR-PLA 


bes thelel di, fe 





Teachers report more dramatic play—more 
social play, with these remarkable Blox. A 
simple interlocking principle that even four 
year olds can understand makes for speedy 
construction with a minimum of teacher 
help. Priced in very inexpensive units 





For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


on 
e = ee 


kindergarten, primary grades 


and the home 


Merrily W. , 


an Z Sing 


by LILYTH WATSON BOYD 


and HESSIE SMITH 


One of the cleverest activity books ever 
published. Nineteen seasonal “units,” each 
complete with instructions, pictures for the 
child to work with, music to sing and act out. 
Urge the mothers of your pupils to purchase 
a copy of this inspirational book too so they 
can follow the daily activities of their 


children. 
Book. complete with pictures, $2.00. 


Master 


Color Work Sheets only, in book form (9”x12”) 
with perforated leaves, 25c each. Quantity prices 
on application. 





See your dealer or order direct from 


Clayton mf Summy 


321 South Wabash Chicago 4, III. 











Act approved August 9, 1939, entitled An Act 
‘To authorize the President to render closer and 
more effective the relationship between Ameri- 
can republics.’’’ A memorandum addressed to 
the President by E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Under 
Secretary of State, noted that, “The purpose 
of the amendment is to authorize extension to 
other nations of the world of programs to 
promote mutual understanding and cooperation 
in general character similar to that developed 
and maintained with the American republics 
under the authority of the existing legislation.” 

Under the bill, “Primary emphasis has been 
placed,” according to Mr. Stettinius, ‘‘upon 
the increase of mutual understanding through 
personal relationships between leaders of 
thought and opinion in all fields.” Within the 
framework of this broad, constructive prin- 
ciple, the bill would make possible a liberal 
exchange, between cooperating countries of the 
world, of students, teachers, publications, mo- 
tion pictures and the like. Other positive, cul- 
tural advantages would likewise be secured to 
strengthen the principle of peace. Participa- 
tion would be mutual and voluntary among 
nations. No force, no compulsion—just plain 
intelligence liberated under favorable circum- 
stances to work for mutual understanding and 
good will. 

H.R.4324 is lodged with the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, of which Representative 
Sol Bloom of New York is chairman. 





Peruvian School Lunch Program 


Peru is becoming more and more food con- 
scious. The free school lunch program for 
underprivileged children is being enlarged in 
spite of the rising cost of living. During one 
six-month period the city of Lima _ served 
1,764,631 free lunches to children and often to 
their parents in the city’s schools. Another 
500,000 soles were spent for the same purpose 
in thirty-eight provincial towns and _ villages. 





American Education W eek 


November 5 to 11 has been designated 
American Education Week, a time for a con- 
certed nationwide effort to help the public 
understand the schools of today, their achieve- 
ments and their problems. The topics chosen 
for the seven days are: Building Worldwide 
Brotherhood, Winning the War, Improving 
Schools for Tomorrow, Developing an Endur- 
ing Peace, Preparing for the New Technology, 
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Picture Book Age 


I HAD A PENNY - Written and Illustrated 
by Audrey Chalmers. A nice little girl takes 
a gay walk to the store and back to spend the 
penny. $1.00 
IN THE FOREST— Written and Illustrated 
by Marie Hall Ets. A fantastic parade of lov- 
able animals that a small boy meets on his 
walk in the forest. $1.00 
ANGELO THE NAUGHTY ONE-By 
Helen Garrett. Illustrated by Leo Politi. A 
merry little Mexican hated baths, so ran away 
and almost missed his sister’s wedding. $2.00 


Stories 


THE ROOSTER CLUB-— Written and 1I- 
lustrated by Valenti Angelo. Boys in a small 
country town in California—hiking, camping, 
sailing, working in the bean fields — good 
scouts. $2.00 

FORWARD, COMMANDOS! - By Mar- 
gery Bianco. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. 
Thousands of “commandos” all over the 
country will recognize kindred spirits in this 
“unit” of small boys in New Jersey. $2.00 

TROUBLE FOR JERRY~—By Doris Gates. 
illustrated by Marjorie Torrey. An eleven- 
year-old cowboy does hate the idea of a sum- 
mer with two girls to look after, but is due 
for several surprises. Good, quiet fun. $2.00 

FAR FROM MARLBOROUGH 
STREET~— By Elizabeth Philbrook. Illustrated 
by Marjorie Torrey. Exciting stage-coach ad- 
ventures of a little girl who uses her head 
while alone on an important mission. $2.00 

SUSAN — By Robbie Trent. Illustrated by 
Esther Waite. An imaginative little girl on a 
Kentucky farm fifty years ago. $2.00 


About Children, But Not For Them 
“BEQUEST OF WINGS” ~-By Annis 


Duff. More than the story of the joys one fam- 
ily derived from its books. A wise and witty 
dissertation on bringing up children. $2.00 


Jr. High School, Non-Fiction 


COPPER, THE RED METAL- By June 
M. Metcalfe. Illustrated with Photographs. 
From the mine to the smelter, with a view to 
copper’s particular importance in wartime, 
and an interesting chapter on the minting of 
pennies. $2.00 


High School, Non-Fiction 


PIONEER ART IN AMERICA~ By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull. Interesting stories about silversmith- 
ing, painting, writing, glassmaking, weaving, 
wax figures, etc. $2.50 


STANLEY’S AFRICA — Written and Ilus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. What Stanley 
found in Africa, and how—following his ex- 
plorations—the continent began to take its 
place in the world today. Many maps. $3.50 


TREKS ACROSS THE VELDT- By The- 
odore J. Waldeck. Illustrated by Ivan T. San- 
derson. Color, light and high adventure in 
Mr. Waldeck’s latest safari through Africa to 
bring back wild animals unharmed. $2.50 


High School Stories 


RIDERS OF THE GABILANS-~ By 
Graham M. Dean. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. A story of cowboys and horses, rid- 
ing the range and rounding up cattle thieves 
who operate in trucks. $2.00 


MYSTERY SCHOONER - By Terence 
Roberts. Illustrated by Ivan T. Sanderson. 
Chased by representatives of three nations 
from Sumatra to Africa, the crew of five, from 
ten years of age to sixteen—including Eng- 
lish, American, Dutch, Chinese and Malayan 
—do a good and credible job. $2.00 


For Any Age 
RABBIT HILL— Written and Illustrated by 


Robert Lawson. Little animals hope the new- 
comers at the Big House on the Hill will be 
“Planting Folks,” bringing back good times 
for all—and they are! $2.00 


Christmas Gift Books 


THE ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS — Com- 
piled by Anne T. Eaton. Illustrated by Valenti 
Angelo, Beautiful Christmas stories and 
poems about the animals. Over seventy illus- 
trations in two colors. Any Age. $2.00 


THE CHRISTMAS ANNA ANGEL- 
By Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
How the Anna Angel baked the Christmas 
cakes in a Hungarian kitchen—or did Anna’s 
mother have something to do with them? 
Ages 7 to 11. $2.00 


Write for our Free Illustrated Catalogue to 
THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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STEPS TO READING 


We Meet 
New 
Friends 


Teecher's Edition 











WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 


FRIENDS of OURS 
By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 


For reading readiness in kindergarten 
or grade one 


The program covers and is readily adapt- 


‘able to the wide range of ability and pre- 


school 


group. 


experience of any beginning 


STEVENS READING READINESS TEST 


By Avis Coultas Stevens 


A test for the end of kindergarten or beginning first grade. Planned as a 
basis for an analysis of the child’s visual and auditory perceptual and 
recall abilities, which are known to be basic to learning and to read. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











PATTY 
HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed equipment. If you haven’t 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 











Write to 
"Fun to learn THE 
the Judy Way” J U D Y 
Judy Wooden COMPANY 


107 Third Ave. N. 
Minneapolis 1 
Minnesota 


Puzzle Inlays 














News Notes 
(Continued from Page 94) 
Educating All the People, and Bettering Com- 
munity Life. 

The National Education Association has pre- 
pared a poster, a sticker, leaflets, school plays, 
radio scripts, and other materials to help in 
the observance. A request to the Association 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., will bring an order form giv- 
ing prices and complete description. 


Know Your A.C.E. Bulletins 


Are you familiar with all A.C.E. bulletins? 
If not, send to A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., 
for a complete list. 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOLS 


University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 


The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers. For information 
regarding courses and dormitories write: 


Office, IIlman-Carter Unit, Box M 





4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





tational College of Cducalion 


e 

7 THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and 
child care centers. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well as 
specially designed courses for teachers and college grad- 
uates. Fall term: Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. 
Write for catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 411M, EVANSTON, ILL. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded in 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
Three-year course preparing high school gradu- 
ates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
and playground teaching. Univ. credits lead to 
B.S. in Ed. degree. Special one-year course for 
training children in the home. Limited enroll- 

ment. Send for booklet. 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntington Ave., Room 312 Boston. Mass. 











MISS WOODS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
2017 BRYANT AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Princspal 
Organized 1892 as Minneapolis Kindergarten Associa- 


tion Normal School. Graduates are teaching in thirty- 
two states, Hawaii and Alaska. Demands exceed supply. 





ene 





THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 
Three and Four Year Courses 
Residence for Limited Number 
Schools for Observation and Practice 
Work Accepted Toward University Credits 
Apply to FANNIE A. SMITH 
1124 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 











WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades to meet increased de 


mands. Full college course combines liberal edu- 
cation with professional work; leads to degree of 
B.S. in Ed. Accredited by the American Associa- 


tion of Teachers Colleges. Delightful campus life. 
23 Pilgrim Road BOSTON, MASS. 








subscription promptly. 





Important Netice te Subscribers 


Abus NEW AND RENEWED SUBSCRIPTIONS begin with the current issue of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTION. For example, any subscription received during the month of October 
will begin with the October issue. Back copies cannot be supplied on subscriptions. 
This policy was adopted in compliance with the government’s request to reduce to a 
minimum the amount of paper used and the number of second-class mailings made, 


and in order to conserve time, manpower and postage at headquarters office. 


J A HELP YOU REMEMBER, we are sending your first renewal notice one month 


earlier. Watch for the postcard notice of the expiration date and renew your 
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Rainbow Readers 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


BY CARPENTER AND BAILEY 
In Harmony with the Trend Toward 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE & 


WITH RUTM JIM 


A Twelve-Year Program in Science 


Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Bailey had the good 
sense to associate with themselves reading 
specialists for each of the six grades which 
are covered by the Rainbow Readers. The 
result is that each of the readers is exactly 
adapted to the grade for which it is written. 
No other series is so accurately fitted to all 
six grades. 


The Rainbow Readers are so simple from 
the very first grade that elementary pupils 
have no difficulty in understanding them. 
Though the authors are expert scientists, they 
realize the danger of allowing enthusiasm for 
the subject to tempt them into introducing 
concepts too difficult for young pupils. 


Thus the authors of the Rainbow Readers 
have avoided the pitfall of introducing into 
the elementary grades science topics which 
really belong later, and which, if given too 
early, make the course too hard and rob the 
later science books of their interest. 


The Rainbow Readers have a further ad- 
vantage that they are part of a complete 
twelve-year course in Science, all by authors 
of national reputation. 


During a global war science takes on new 
importance. Pre-induction courses in science 
are urged for Army and Navy. Newspapers 
and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 


The youngest pupils are interested in these 
achievements and are thrilled at the idea of 
studying science in their early reading. 


This is as it should be, because science is 
so important that it should be studied in the 
very earliest years of school. 


The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in 
Science, for elementary schools, furnish a 
complete course leading up to the books of the 
same authors for junior and senior high 
schools, 


Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms 





A Complete Separate Course of Study by a Practical Teacher is Available 
for Users of the Rainbow Readers 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





